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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed for courses commonly referred to 
as business principles, business management, 
business organization, advanced business train- 
ing, business administration, or business or- 
ganization and management. 


In the development of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT, particular attention has 
been given to the specific details of organizing 
and operating a small business. Special care 
has been taken to avoid a theoretical develop- 
ment of the principles of management and 
organization. Therefore, specific details of 
organization, procedure, and management are 
discussed. ‘ 


This course provides a valuable background for 
every student who expects to go into business 
and provides specific training for a person who 
may actually manage his own business. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


FOURTH EDITION - - - BY MCKINSEY AND PIPER 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Fourth Edition, by McKinsey and Piper 
has an immediate appeal to teachers who teach by the balance sheet approach. 
The approach is presented in a simple but a swiftly moving manner so that 
the student quickly finishes the first bookkeeping cycle. The spiral method of 
instruction is used to help the student thoroughly master the processes required 
in the opening and the closing of the books. 


Volume I develops an unusually flexible presentation of fundamental book- 
keeping principles. The student is taught bookkeeping as it is required in 
keeping business records, personal-use records, records of professional men, 
and records for small businesses. 


Basic information on controlling accounts, partnerships, and corporations is 
presented in Volume I so as to provide for a well-rounded terminal course when 
only one year of bookkeeping is taught. These topics are fully developed in 
Volume II. 


The beginning chapters of Volume II provide a thorough review of financial 
statements and of the bookkeeping principles discussed in Volume I. This 
review of the elementary course is clearly illustrated and is accompanied by 
numerous practical exercises. 
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Let Us Keep Our Standards High 


These are trying days for the business school executive. In a world where 
time-tested policies suddenly seem to have lost their value, high standards of 
instruction appear undesirable, and the pride in high quality workmanship 
seems old-fashioned, the average business school owner is bewildered as he 
looks for some safe ground from which he can properly revise his courses. 


Even the law of supply and demand with reference to trained office help 
has suddenly gone into reverse. Since the advice and assistance given to the 
graduate has usually been one of the most important services which the busi- 
ness school has offered, the entire course of study has been arranged so that 
employers will be provided with the most efficient office help. The school 
which enjoyed the greatest respect has been the school which was most par- 
ticular in recommending its graduates. 


Now Civil Service will qualify for stenographic positions those applicants 
who can barely take eighty words a minute in dictation. Defense plants and 
business offices who are fighting for potential employees have followed suit. 
The would-be employer who says, when questioned for qualifications of the 
prospective stenographer, ‘‘Just someone who can sit in the office,’’ merely 
puts into words the implied attitude of all employers. 


Reflecting this condition, the enrolling secretary of the school finds an 
increasing demand for courses in typewriting alone, for courses in filing, or 
for any courses which can be imagined, irrespective of merit, just as long as 
they are short courses. Should the business college yield to all this pressure 
and forsake its traditional efficiency to become the incubator for half-baked 
stenographers and partly-trained workers? 


We shall most surely lose our value as training agencies if we lower our 
standards, and we shall be actually retarding the war effort. One stenographer 
who can take 120-word dictation and transcribe it efficiently can do as much 
work as four stenographers who can take only 80-word dictation. 


We must trim from our courses all those subjects which, although they 
are valuable, are not absolutely essential. We must enroll for stenographic 
training only those students who have already acquired a proper foundation 
in English, spelling, and vocabulary. We must give them intensive training in 
shorthand and typewriting in order to cut approximately 40 per cent from the 
average time of the course. In bookkeeping we must stress the practice and. 
the theory of bookkeeping even at the expense of penmanship, commercial 
law, salesmanship, and rapid calculation. We must see that every student 
gets a maximum of typewriting practice. Such a ruthless policy will materially 
decrease the time required for training without lowering our standards in the 
subjects which count most. 


We do not want to adopt this policy, but neither does a mother want to 
see her son enter military training before he has completed his education. The 
stark necessity of war must frequently cause us to compromise with the ideal. 


By omitting many valuable subjects, and by insisting on the same high 
standards in the essential subjects, we shall retain the good opinion of em- 
ployers during the war, we shall serve our country in its military need, and 
we shall merit the good opinion of employers after the war is won. 


/ ‘ 

C. 1. Blackwood, president, Southwestern Private 

Commercial Schools Association; president, Black- 

wood-Davis ae College, Oklahoma City, 
ma. 
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““How’n I porne?” continually asks 
the school-age generation of father, teacher, 
or friends. Acting upon this idea, we re- 
cently tried to answer this question for most 
of the commercial subjects taught in high 
school. 

In order to evaluate present teaching 
procedures in business education, a survey 
was made to determine what seemed to be 
good, sound educational psychology. Then 
the psychological “lingo” was rephrased 
into everyday language and used as a yard- 
stick to measure the effectiveness of present 
efforts in general in the chosen field. 

Effective fundamental human behavior 
laws were designated as “What We Know.” 
Methods that normally might be used by 
teachers of commercial subjects in applying 
these ideas were set forth under the heading, 
“General Activities We Might Use.” Then, 
from a careful investigation of individual 
subjects, there grew two more headings: 
“What We Do” concerns itself with present 
practices that loom into importance in light 
of a student’s welfare; ‘““What We Should 
Do” is a listing of corrections or suggestions 
that might well be made if theory and 
practice are to coincide. 

The investigators realize that their con- 
clusions aren’t necessarily final ones, nor 
are they all-inclusive. Rather, these con- 
clusions are submitted as ideas and sug- 
gestions about several of the more generally 
used courses which teachers of commercial 
subjects might put to use as a check list or 
as an idea pool. 

The following is a list of the human behavior 
laws we designated as “What We Know”: 


1. Continued practice for long periods results in 
only slight additional gain; it sometimes results 
in loss because of fatigue and decreased interest. 
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2. Lessons must be repeated to be leained. 


8. Lessons must be repeated after they are once 
learned if they are to be remembered. 


4. The more an act is repeated, the easier it is to 
perform it correctly the next time. 


5. Learning time is shortened by interspersing 
rest periods between practice periods. 


6. Fatigue (either physical or emotional) increases 
the time required to learn. 


7. Periods between practice must not be so long 
that the material is forgotten. 


8. Periods between practice should have as few 
activities similar to the lesson being learned as 
possible. 


9. Learning is more rapid when the individual is 
mature enough to make it have meaning. 


10. Learning a skill is rapid at first. 
11. Less learning takes place when the skill is nearly 
perfect. 


12. Learning is more rapid if the student sees a use 
for it. 

13. Interest must be built up in the subject before 
the student learns to the best of his ability. 


14. Most people learn only enough of a subject to 
fulfill their immediate needs or needs which 
seem near. 


15. Emotional fatigue is encountered more fre- 
quently than physical fatigue. 


16. The way in which separate elements of a sub- 
ject are combined largely determines the under- 
standing of the subject. 


17. Emotions which are intense should be kept out 
of learning as much as possible. 


18. Material learned in one subject can be applied 
to another subject or to life situations only 
when there are like or similar situations. 

The following is a list of methods that 
might be used in teaching commercial sub- 
jects that we designated as “General 
Activities We Might Use”: recitation; in- 
formal discussion; individual reports; co- 
operative reports; drill; socialized recitation; 
directed study; discussion of problems and 
projects; discussion of case studies; debates; 
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visual material; dramatization; extempora- 


neous talks; competition and games for 
arousing interest; local newspapers and cur- 
rent magazines of a related nature; radio; 
notebooks and letters (class and individual) ; 
frequent tests; actual business experience; 


and review procedure. 


The class activity 


should be varied from day to day. 

The following material is listed according 
to the subjects that are offered in the com- 
mercial department. It is divided into two 
sections: (1) what we do in our classes, and 
(2) what we should do in our classes. 


4a. 


5a. 


6a. 


Ta. 


8a. 


9a. 





BOOKKEEPING 


We plunge the tenth-grade student into spe- 
cialized vocational work which is of no imme- 
diate value and which will be of future value 
to about 5 per cent of the students. 

We permit the student to forget mathematics 
and bookkeeping for a year or more before he 
applies for work. (Sixty per cent of the mate- 
rial is forgotten in a few weeks.) 

We do not give prognostic tests. 


We disregard the reading rate; eye tests are 
seldom given. 


As the basis for budget work we use a family 
monthly income of $225. 


We do not provide time for remedial drill. 
We teach only a few skills, if any at all. 


We make the requirements too easy, and the 
work we accept is slipshod. 


We use corporation practice sets (double entry). 


. We should have a try-out or a preliminary 


course in which is used material of general 
value to all students. A course of social value 
should be offered to all students who wish it; 
the course should fit individual needs. 


a. We should either postpone the last semester 


of the bookkeeping course, or we should give 
it special review before graduation. 


3a. We should test prognostically before time is 


spent on technical skills. 


We should give grade level and eye tests as 
parts of the prognostic tests since bookkeeping 
skill is of little value without average reading 
ability and good eyesight. 

We should use a basic income that is com- 
parable to the income in a majority of the 
students’ homes. This income would more 
nearly approach $125 a month. 

We should provide time for drill because it is 
necessary in gaining and in keeping a minimum 
standard in penmanship and arithmetic. 

We should have the students combine their 
knowledge of bookkeeping with other skills, as 
is usually required in small offices. 


We should use office standards and attitudes 
as far as possible. We should also teach stu- 
dents to check their own work. 


We should teach single-entry bookkeeping 
that is suitable for professional people, service 
trades, organizations, small restaurants, gaso- 
line stations, newsstands, and farms. We 
should point out to the students how records 
will help small businessmen avoid bankruptcy. 
We should also enlarge upon personal accounts 
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and household budgets. In addition, we should 


teach the records that are needed by the worker 
and the small businessman to meet the re- 
quirements of Social Security, state unemploy- 
ment laws, income tax, and sales tax. Inter- 
pretation of reports should be taught so that 
the layman will understand the significance of 
financial reports, public utilities, banks, and 
insurance companies. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


We give a choice of mathematics or everyday 
business in the ninth grade. 


We teach business arithmetic in the tenth or 
the eleventh grades of some senior high schools; 
otherwise, it is taken for granted that the stu- 
dent remembers his elementary work. 


We often teach business arithmetic and every- 
day business in succession in the ninth and the 
tenth grades; yet, textbooks are used which 
overlap to too great an extent in the subject 
matter. 


We do not give tests before recommending the 
students for jobs. 


We permit teachers of everyday business and 
bookkeeping to give arithmetic drill when they 
find time. 


We permit students to graduate who cannot 
do the shop and office arithmetic that is neces- 
sary for holding a job. 


We should give one course that combines busi- 
ness information with arithmetic and all stu- 
dents should be required to take it. 


. We should give a review course in the twelfth 


grade and require all students majoring in 
business to take the course unless they pass a 
test. 

We should try to eliminate overlapping except 
when such material represents good drill work. 
We should test each student before we recom- 
mend him for a job; the proficiency needed in 
business should be our requirement for a pass- 
ing mark, 

We should use problems that deal with business 
transactions, shop work, or home economic 
measurements. The four fundamental proc- 
esses should be taught at any level where they 
are needed. The students should be required 
to form the habit of making neat figures. 


We should use rapid mental calculation and 
short cut methods, and we should have the 
students make a habit of estimating answers. 
Supplementary work should be provided for 
students with greater ability. Superior stu- 
dents could collect business forms. 


BUSINESS LAW 


We teach business law as a separate course. 
We try to teach law as law. 

We use the case method. 

We lecture. 

We often illustrate the legal principles involved 
in students’ problems by “far-fetched” hypo- 
thetical cases. 

We drill the students to try to make them 
retain a mastery of law problems. 

We often fail to review until the last few days 
of the course. 


We expect the students to be able to repeat 
what we have told them. 
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5a. 
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8a. 


9a. 


10a. 
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12a. 


13a. 
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16a. 


We have the students work units as subject 
material to be learned, such as contracts, sales, 
and bailments. 


We often lose sight of individual problems in 
supplying information entitled “Exemptions,” 
“Torts,” “Sources of Law,” and “Statute of 
Frauds.” 


11. We devote time to studying verbal difficulties 


and impractical academics. (One-third of the 
average course is devoted to differentiating 
between various types of contracts.) 


We slight creative work. 
We forget about using the blackboard. 
We get away from everyday practicality. 


We give little time to assigning material and 
explaining the assignment. 


We don’t keep business law in touch with life. 


We should integrate the course with other re- 
lated courses. 


. We should try to develop attitudes of caution 


and deliberation, wholesome respect for law, 
and awareness of legal duties, rights, and lia- 
bilities. 

We should not use the case method of teaching 
because it requires a broad background of 
information and legal skill, as well as mature 
judgment. 

We should not use the lecture method of teach- 
ing because the ability to sift important facts 
from unimportant facts is possessed by only a 
few students. Little learning takes place when 
this method is used. 


We should exercise great care in using hypo- 
thetical cases. Actual court cases are much 
better for illustration purposes. 

We should discard drill in teaching high school 
business law; drill helps in the fixing of motor 
skills. 

We should space the reviews so that they will 
come at logical breaks in the course. 

We should hold teacher-directed discussions 
and urge group amplifications of individual 
findings. 

We should have the students work units as 
individual and group problems to be solved. 
We should teach law from the student’s point 
of view. 


We should exclude matters of legal importance 
except those that would impinge on a young 
consumer citizen in the ordinary routine of his 
life duties (sales, purchases, insurance, wills, 
power of attorney, rentals, leases, and similar 
problems). 

We should allow the students to do creative 
work in business law, such as making posters. 
We should use the blackboard for diagraming 
and for class work. 


We should let the class participate in an auc- 
tion sale; the teacher or a student could be the 
auctioneer. We should use actual insurance 
policies and contracts in class. The business 
law course should be correlated with other 
courses. 

We should give more time and attention to the 
work ahead. 

We should approach the subject matter from 
the point of view of‘ what the student does. 
The student wants to know about the prob- 
lems involved in employment, purchasing food, 


driving cars, riding busses, hitchhiking, bor. | 





rowing bicycles, using bank services, stopping 


at a tourist home, trespassing, and renting 
mechanical appliances or a house. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH OR BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
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We present business English as a separate 
course. 


We do not vary the teaching procedures. 
We try to teach monotonous subject matter. 
We give only a little time to review procedure 


after the students have recited the subject 
matter once. 


We use uninteresting practice material. 


We pay too much attention to strict form and 
not enough attention to personal English diffi- 
culties. 

We use the lecture method. 


We teach too many specialized letter forms. 


We give little or no practice with modern dic- 
tation machines. 


. We should integrate the business English 


course with other similar courses in business 
education. 





We should vary the teaching procedure rather | 


than use isolated forms. 


We should present a varied but a unified course . 


of study. 


We should hold constant varied review of all 
important problems solved by the students at 
logical breaks in the course. 


We should use varied and interesting practice 
material. 


We should help students to overcome personal 
English difficulties while expanding _ their 
knowledge of the English used in business. 

We should not use the lecture method of teach- 


ing. 

We should leave specialized forms for special- 
ized courses, unless the students feel a need 
for the solution of the problems involved. 


We should give students practice on machines 
that they will use in business. 
CONSUMER EDUCATION 
We stress chemistry too much. 
We teach skills. 
We use films that are too commercialized. 





We fail to make sufficient use of teacher-help | 


services. 
We stress problems in home economics. 


We pay too much attention to subject matter 
that probably will be forgotten by the time 
the students will want to use it. 


We lose reality by discussing generalities. 


We give too few varied reviews of problems 
solved. 


We tend to teach the course negatively. 


We should supplement the course with chemis- 
try as students require it. 


of skills. 


We should keep poor commercial propaganda 
out of the classroom. 


We should ask the Consumers’ Advisory Com- 


. We should teach the students principles instead | 


mittee and the Better Business Bureau for | 


speakers, films, and source materials. 
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. We should stress business education’ and cer- 


tain consumer problems in industrial arts on 
an equal basis with home economics and the 
social sciences. 


We should leave the more mature problems to 
the higher branches of learning. 

We should confine the course to the specific 
problems of the students. 


We should give more time to varied reviews. 
We should teach the course positively. 


EVERYDAY BUSINESS 


We still give vocational training in the ninth 
grade to a limited extent. 

We offer the everyday business course to the 
students who choose commerce as well as to 
the academic misfits. 


We have class periods of from forty-five to 
fifty-five minutes in length. 

We study home ownership and home building 
rather extensively. - 

We usually introduce the course with a study 
of money and banking. 


We barely mention the co-operative effort. 


Our guidance is done by A9 homeroom teachers 
in “spare” moments by means of mimeo- 
graphed programs handed to the students. 
Our corrective work in writing, spelling, and 
arithmetic is only incidental, with the excep- 
tion of some schools which use regular text- 
books for these subjects. 


We take time to teach travel (geography) to 
students who do not know the difference be- 
tween a state or a city. 


We permit students to copy material for note- 
books. 


We promote students by age or by the number 
of years spent in the school, whether it is 
junior high school or senior high school. 


We should limit our vocational training to the 
last two years of school (tenth to fourteenth 
years). We should perhaps provide a different 
school or a different curriculum for students 
who will not profit by extended general educa- 
tion. 


. We should provide a core course of needed 


business information and require all ninth- 
grade students to take the course. 


We should vary the work during the classroom 
periods to provide for an attention limit of 
thirty minutes in junior high school; the peri- 
ods should be shorter when the mentality of 
the students is less than average. 

We should not stress home ownership in locali- 
ties where only a small percentage of the stu- 
dents live in “owned” homes; a study of rental 
selection and legal questions is always needed, 
however. 

We should not devote so much time to the 
subject of banking in localities where only a 
small percentage of the families have bank 
accounts. 


We should devote more time to co-operative 
business or relief barter because it seems to 
hold promise for individuals with low incomes; 
these methods are now the bases of much 
world trade. 


We should have the teachers of the everyday 
business course give a general survey of indus- 
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try and its requirements in a way that would 
help the students decide on their preliminary 
tenth-grade “major”; this would prevent many 
misfits. 

We should proportion the time to provide for 
actual drill for continued proficiency on the 
part of all students. Remedial work should be 
provided for the students who need it. 

We should teach geography when time permits 
unless other provisions are made. 

We should put a premium on real thought and 
original work. 

We should either change the requirements for 
high school graduation, or we should otherwise 
distinguish between an industrious student 
with an I.Q. of 70 and a record of good citizen- 
ship and the lazy person with an I1.Q. of 120 
and the genius with an I.Q. of 150 who apply 
themselves accordingly. In many cases the 
grades of the student with the lower I.Q. will 
approximate the grades of the student with 
the high 1.Q. 


MERCHANDISING 
We fall back on the lecture method. 
We use source books that are too advanced. 
We use formidable unit outlines (Merchandis- 
ing Economics, Marketing, The Buyer, Duties 
of the Buyer). 
We begin the course with abstract definitions, 
suchas the definitions of producer, consumer, 
supply, demand, goods, commodity, utility, 
distribution, transportation, and economics. 
We emphasize the course and not the job for 
the student. 


We should use other methods besides the lec- 
ture method for teaching merchandising. 

We should obtain a well-written functional 
textbook that is written on the high schoo! 
level. 

We should vitalize the course outline so that 
it will have more appeal. 

We should begin the course with the student 
as the center of interest. 

We should emphasize the student’s point of 


view—a job for him. We should also try to 
help him find a job. 


SALESMANSHIP 
We pay too much attention to the gaining of 
knowledge for our own sake. 
We begin the course with abstract definitions. 
We give little time to a varied review of the 
problems solved. 
We fail to vary the teaching procedure as much 
as we should. 
We use source books that are seldom written 
about the high school student’s own problems 
in salesmanship. 
We do not emphasize on-the-job practice 
enough; such practice is usually limited to 
Christmas work. 
We do not use enough films. 
We study the history of salesmanship without 
reference to the student. 
We lack or fail to give adequate placement and 


employment service during and after comple- 
tion of the course. 
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We stress the psychological steps that lead to 
a sale—the idea of dominance. 

We waste too much time on meaningless gen- 
eralities and unimportant details. 


We often fail to give students a chance to re- 
learn arithmetic. 


We give little instruction or actual practice in 
packaging. 


We should approach salesmanship from the 
vocational point of view in light of the student’s 
own personality. 

We should begin the course with the student’s 
point of view; he will evolve definitions if he 
needs them. 

We should give the student some repetition 
and let him overlearn. 

We should use more varied teaching proced- 
ures. 

We should use functional textbooks or source 
books that are written in the second person. 
We should stress more actual on-the-job prac- 
tice during the entire course. 

We should make use of more motion picture 
films taken of the students themselves on the 
job. 

We should omit the history of salesmanship 
except as it directly relates to the student’s 
own solution of a problem at hand. 

We should pay as much attention to placement 
as to the teaching of the course. 

We should teach the students that their duty 
as salespeople is to help the customer buy in- 
telligently. 

We should co-ordinate salesmanship with other 
courses, and we should steer clear of generali- 
ties and details. The students should not be 
given just “busy” work. 

We should let students relearn arithmetic. 

We should teach packaging by giving the stu- 
dents real opportunities to wrap packages. 


ADVERTISING 


We pay too much attention to pure food laws 
and Federal Trade Commission regulations as 
such. 

We study the history of advertising without 
the students’ problems in mind. 

We spend too little time and attention on the 
students’ progress in writing simple, good copy. 
We make up unrelated advertising problems for 
the students to solve. 

We use word units as subject material to be 
learned. 

We use only a few motion picture films. 

We do not review enough the problems that 
have been solved, nor do we vary the review 
procedure. 

We often carry the advertising course of study 
on too high a professional] plane. 

We do not emphasize job placement during 
and after the study of advertising (an A12 
course usually). 


We should make use of Federal laws only as 
they relate directly to the students’ problems 
at hand. \ 


We should bring out the history of advertising 
only as it relates to actual proolems. 


8a. We should keep up the students’ interes 
through their own participation in trying to 
write simple copy. 

4a. We should keep problems alive and functional. 


5a. We should word the units interestingly as 
problems the students will want to solve. 


6a. We should select good motion picture materia] 
and use it. 

7a We should help the students retain a mastery 
of their advertising problems by giving a va- 
ried review from time to time. 

8a. We should not try to teach the entire adver. 
tising course in one semester. 


9a. We should functionalize the course by giving 
actual employment help before and after grad- 
uation. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


1. We teach economic geography as a subject in 
only a comparatively few schools. 

2. We intentionally combine the economic geog- 
raphy course with consumer education or with 
the social studies. 

8. We often make the economic geography class 
over into a “commerce club.” 


4. We permit students to graduate who have 
little conception of states, countries, or even 
cities outside the one in which they live. They 
know even less about the products of various 
parts of the world and the geography which 
determines these products. 


la. If economic geography is not a required sub- 
ject, we should make some provision for such 
information in the curriculum. (Travel may 
be included in the ninth grade, and vocational 
information may be included in the tenth 
grade.) 

2a. If economic geography is combined with other 
courses, it should be done effectively. For 
example, in some cities it may be possible for 
the class to “adopt” a ship that comes into 
the harbor. The ship may be visited and the 
class may follow its progress and make a study 
of its cargo. 

3a. We should use this sort of “community orien- 
tation” as an approach only. 

4a. We should emphasize geography first; this 
could be the basis of the course when combined 
with the social studies. The business teachers 
could then carry on the course from the eco- 
nomic point of view. 








BUSINESS FILING 





New instructional material consisting of 
a textbook and a practice outfit. The 
course is designed to give practical 
training and to develop familiarity with 
alphabetic, numeric, subject, and geo- 
graphic filing. The practice outfit in- 
cludes supplies for card and correspond- 
ence filing. The course is arranged for 
twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 
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Ethics in High School Commerce 


Brother Laurian, C.S.C. 
Central Catholic High School 
South Bend, Indiana 


THE PROBLEM. Some time ago a 
junior in high school approached his business 
teacher to obtain the teacher’s autograph 
in a copy of the yearbook. The teacher 
wrote above his name the words “Ethically 
yours,” and returned the book. The young 
man looked at the signature, then at the 
teacher, and said good-naturedly, “Boy, 
that must be important!” This particular 
teacher had been trying to make real appli- 
cations of ethics in his advanced course in 
business principles and management; the 
course was open to juniors and seniors. The 
students soon began to expect questions on 
this application of ethics; hence the boy’s 
exclamation. He was not sure, it seems, 
whether it was as important as the teacher 
had made it appear. 


If we are to judge from the replies of stu- 
dents to certain questions, and from the 
material on ethics found in the average 
business textbook, this topic has been a 
rather neglected one. ‘True enough, one 
can always find in commercial law books 
a chapter dealing with the “unwritten law,” 
or ethics in business. The same may be 
said of other business textbooks, especially 
some of the recent editions. In the preface 
of Business Principles and Management, 
Shilt and Wilson hint at the importance of 
more applications of ethics. They state 
that “although one specific chapter is de- 
voted to ethics, there are numerous refer- 
ences to good business ethics throughout 
the various chapters.”! If the authors are 
aware of this when the book is being written, 
we as teachers should do our best to inter- 
pret their books in the best light. 


_ In a broad sense, the word ethics, accord- 
ing to Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, is “the 
science of moral duty; broadly, the science 
of ideal human character.” As commercial 
teachers, we like to believe that we cling to 
the first part of the definition, and treat the 
question as one of moral duty; too fre- 
quently, however, we discuss it in the light 
of good business conduct separated from 
the moral point of view. Too often we are 


satisfied with our ordinary business stand- 
ards, our Babbittry, and do not concern 
ourselves enough with the actual right and 
wrong of business practices. We begin with 
the general principle that businessmen, as a 
class, are honest—and that is certainly a 
good principle with which to begin. But we 
do not go far enough with this idea. Along 
this line, it is interesting to note the replies 
that are invariably received to the question 
about giving the customer a square deal in 
business. The average student almost al- 
ways sees the whole question in this light: 
If the customer does not receive a fair deal, 
he will not return to a dishonest place of 
business; consequently, the businessman 
will suffer a loss of trade. While this is 
true, it is only one way of seeing the ques- 
tion, and it is not the best way. The other 
way, which is far more important, is often 
lost to our students. 


The real answer to this question should 
be that giving a fair deal is the only way to 
conduct a business transaction because any 
other way is wrong. An answer such as 
this must be founded upon something un- 
changeable, upon first principles. To tell 
our students that “honesty is the best 
policy” is not enough. Why is it the best 
policy? The students may—and undoubt- 
edly will—see cases in later life where dis- 
honest businessmen apparently fare better 
than those who are honest. Then they will 
begin to question the standards given them 
if such standards do not rest upon some- 
thing solid. Again, to tell the students that 
a so-called “rubber check” will sometimes 
mean a prison sentence is incomplete as a 
reason for not using bad checks. Why does 
society consider this so serious an offense as 
to be punishable with a prison sentence? 
The importance of ethical reasons becomes 
clearer when we are faced with questions of 
this nature in our classrooms. We must be 
able to show our students that in the many 
ethical problems arising in the business 
world every day, our solutions must always 
be based on something that is unchanging, 
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something in the very nature of man, some- 
thing he did not give himself, something 
above himself—the natural law. 

There may be some teachers who will 
object to this reasoning, believing that ad- 
herence means assuming a pietistic attitude 
toward business, a realm in which we do 
not want to encourage sentimentalism. If 
this objection is honestly faced, it can 
hardly stand as a real objection; at best, it 
would be our own, not that of our students. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING ETHICS IN COM- 
merce. To a certain extent this moral side 
of business can be brought into the class 
that is studying business manners, but such 
a class is more likely to interpret business 
ethics as nothing more than good exterior 
conduct. In other commercial classes in the 
average high school there is not so much 
danger of this one-sided presentation; situa- 
tions will involve more than just office eti- 
quette, and they will naturally demand a 
deeper insight into the problem. Ethics 
must never be separated from the moral 
point of view, even in a class devoted to a 
study of business behavior. 

It is important at the outset to realize 
that wherever this proper emphasis on ethics 
is to be attempted, the students must be 
shown the place of ethics in the course. 
Whether the chapter on ethics is one of the 
first or one of the last in the textbook, the 
topic must be made a part of Chapter I, 
and it should be discussed at the beginning 
of the course. This suggestion may not ap- 
pear to be logical to some teachers, for they 
may believe that students must be intro- 
duced to business practices before they can 
be expected to apply ethics to business situa- 
tions. If the suggestion is looked at in the 
proper light, it is not difficult to see that if 
we are to accept ethics as the foundation 
upon which our business relations are to 
rest, we must study it first and make it a 
part of the entire course, not merely a part 
of one unit. In this way, a moral interpreta- 
tion is given to the entire course, to say 
nothing of the unity which must follow 
because of the fact that all topics have been 
related to the topic of underlying importance 
—ethics, or morality in business. 

THE JUNIOR BUSINESS cLASS. The junior 
business class—or general business, as it is 
sometimes called—is a course which lends 
itself to the proper interpretation of business 
ethics. To check through a list of the many 
useful topics discussed in a course of this 
kind is to be convinced, of the numerous 
occasions where applications of business 
ethics may be made. In studying money 
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and banking, personal checks and bank 
accounts, sending payments, and transfer- 
ring checks, it is surprising to see how many 
times a teacher can point out the grave 
responsibility that rests upon those who 
are called upon to perform these business 
operations, either for themselves or as 
agents for others. But this responsibility 
must be shown to the students as a moral 
responsibility, not merely as a responsibility 
that, if improperly handled, will spoil the 
students’ chances in the business world. 

In discussing the family thrift program, 
it would be well to teach the students some- 
thing about their rights and duties; to teach 
them that thrift is not merely something it 
is well to practice, but rather something 
that, as good citizens, we must practice. 
The topic of buying on installments presents 
another opportunity for a discussion of the 
right and the wrong ways of conducting 
business. Our students know that this form 
of buying has grown to such proportions 
that legislation has had to reduce it con- 
siderably in recent times. However, they 
may not always know that even if this legis- 
lation had not been enacted, installment 
buying also has a moral aspect. There is a 
moral obligation to pay one’s debts and not 
to take on burdens that cannot be discharged. 
In both these matters we can show the stu- 
dents how justice comes into play. 

In the case of automobile insurance prob- 
lems the students will usually bring up 
numerous questions dealing with ethics, 
regardless of whether they think of these 
questions under that topic. It is well for 
teachers to be prepared to meet these ques- 
tions with more than superficial answers. 
The topic of business and society is a section 
of the course that is filled with opportunities 
for teaching our students what their moral 
obligations are as businessmen or as citizens 
not in business. Questions about general 
welfare being improved by a better consid- 
eration of justice and charity can be dis- 
cussed to advantage at this time. 

In teaching the relationship that exists 
between business and the government, busi- 
ness teachers have a fine opportunity to 
point out to the student the moral obliga- 
tions he has toward his government. It is 
to be remembered that a student who is 
true to his moral obligations will not be 
false to a government such as ours. The 
duty of taxation is one of these obligations, 
and the student should know why it is con- 
sidered as one. 

THE BOOKKEEPING cLass. In the first-year 
bookkeeping class the stress on ethics may 
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be placed on matters that are not definitely 
treated in the junior business class, for many 
of the students will have already taken 
junior business. So important is this matter 
of ethics, however, that a bit of repetition 
will do much good and no harm. At the 
outset, the whole course should be directed 
in such a way so that situations will be 
brought up for discussion by the students 
themselves. If the students can be shown 
that a certain importance is attached to 
this question of morals in business, they 
will feel less hesitant about bringing such 
questions up for discussion before the whole 
class. 

Of course, much of the beginning me- 
chanics of bookkeeping will offer few op- 
portunities for ethical discussions, but it is 
not the object of this emphasis on ethics to 
create unnatural situations just to make 
such applications; that would be to err in 
the opposite direction. These applications 
must never be so forced that they may be 
considered odious. 

As soon as the class has begun the study 
of banks and banking services, numerous 
situations will arise in which profitable dis- 
cussions may be encouraged. Occasionally 
a student may not see the justice behind 
certain fees or charges made; he may not 
understand the fairness of certain business 
practices. If we can make clear to him the 
services behind such fees, the student will 
begin to assume the proper attitude toward 
them. The so-called “rubber checks” afford 
many occasions for practical instruction in 
business ethics. However, there is always a 
grave danger in such cases that the negative 
side will be stressed too much; the aim 
should be the positive side—the do-good 
rather than the don’t-do-evil side. What I 
have said in regard to the thrift program 
can also be applied to the bookkeeping work 
on budgeting and personal bookkeeping. 

One section of the bookkeeping course 
that is particularly important in this regard 
is that section on bookkeeping for social 
organizations and school activities. Even 
in a small school class, officers are entrusted, 
at least temporarily, with certain funds. 
Ordinarily, with the approval of the class 
sponsor, the treasurer is permitted to with- 
draw funds from the school office where he 
had deposited them. In view of the fact 
that here is an actual instance where the 
deposits and the withdrawals are made by a 
member of the class, any well-directed dis- 
cussion can be made quite interesting to 
the students in that class. Such topics as 
honesty, care in handling the funds, and 
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especially the moral. responsibility behind 
the treasurer’s duties mean more to the 
students when they have elected one of 
their number to bear this responsibility, 
light as it may appear to the average adult. 
It seems to me that we can notice a justifi- 
able pride in a sophomore or a freshman 
when he makes a deposit of class funds. It 
is that sense which we, as teachers, must 
appeal to and direct aright. 

Again, what I have said about the obliga- 
tion of paying one’s debts and giving a fair 
deal to customers can be applied to the 
buying and selling of merchandise when 
these topics are discussed.in bookkeeping. 
Other topics which might bring in some dis- 
cussion are those on interest, bank discount, 
and, particularly, the preparation of finan- 
cial statements. In all these instances it is 
well to stress the positive side of the ques- 
tion. It will be found that in many cases 
the questions asked by students will pertain 
largely to the negative side. 

Income taxes will quite naturally lead to 
discussions which the students may have 
heard at home. These discussions must be 
well directed at all times, since the question 
of evasion will undoubtedly be presented as 
a topic. Here, again, we must try to explain 
the morality involved in violating a Federal 
or a state law. Perhaps a brief enumeration 
of the positive aspects—the benefits to be 
derived from such taxation—will help the 
students understand why taxes must be paid. 

THE ADVANCED BUSINESS cLASS. The ad- 
vanced business class should be filled with 
applications of the morally right ways of 
transacting business. For example, let us 
take a class in business principles. Such a 
course should be teeming with vital prob- 
lems in business ethics. First of all, the 
fundamental relationship between business- 
men in a well-organized, but highly-competi- 
tive, business world must be considered, 
not only in the light of the help or hindrance 
to the actual business transactions, but also 
as the right and wrong things to do or not 
todo. The forming of partnerships, corpora- 
tions, co-operatives—all these types of busi- 
ness should be studied from the point of 
view of the morality of the acts involved. 
A word of caution may be helpful here: 
The work, being on the high school level, 
should not become involved, for the em- 
phasis on ethics is not intended to make it 
a course in philosophy. However, questions 
should be encouraged because many of them 
will be worth the time spent in discussion. 

Advanced business offers many other op- 
portunities to introduce business ethics, 
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such as problems of purchasing, credit and 
collection, shipping goods, and advertising. 
Advertising is an especially fertile field for 
discussions of this type. Banking problems, 
contracts, government and business, and 
business and its workers also furnish much 
material with which to work. 


When we deal with unfair trade practices, 
business codes, dishonesty, and other topics 
involving direct moral issues, we see the 
application at once; however, our students 
most often see these problems more or less 
from the help-or-hindrance angle. This is a 
dangerous viewpoint when it is not guided 
by sound principles. Everyone knows that 
young people in business want to get ahead; 
it is therefore our duty to show them that 
this “getting ahead” must always be in 
accordance with the right and the wrong 
ways of living our daily lives. The students 
should learn proper values before they begin 
to move about in a world where competition 
will urge them at times to get the best deal, 
regardless of what it involves in questionable 
business practices. 


To cite two definite cases in which this 
idea of questionable business practices may 
be discovered and perhaps remedied, I shall 
mention two possible projects which can be 
carried on in a business principles class. 
The remedy may be merely the answer to a 
hypothetical case, it is true, but it can teach 
the proper values in a definite case. These 
projects may be found in Business Principles 
and Management by Shilt and Wilson.2 In 
the discussion on advertising a project can 
be launched in which the students collect 
samples of advertising which they consider 
ethical or unethical, stating their reasons 
for classifying each sample as they have. If 
they can be made to see that false statements 
made in advertising are wrong or are lies, 
a lasting impression may result. The stu- 
dents do not realize, perhaps, that lies told 
in advertising are just as wrong as other 
lies, their gravity depending on the circum- 
stances present in each case. Proof that 
these conditions do exist may be found in 
the reports frequently sent out by the local 
chamber of commerce. In these reports 
people are warned against unethical business 
practices which have been, or which are, 
taking place. In some of these reports we 
may find that certain words must be elim- 
inated from advertisements which have ap- 
peared because such words may be inter- 
preted to mean an article of better quality 
than is ordinarily meant by the word. In 

‘Tbid., p. 592. 
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such cases, however, the teacher must be 
careful about misinterpreting these actions; 
business errors are still not unknown, and 
they may be “honest” errors. Another proj- 
ect of this kind is to have the students draw 
up actual codes that may be used to govern 
the school’s bookstore, the cafeteria, or other 
business activities. 


concLusions. From what I have said it 
would seem that a real necessity for the 
proper interpretation of business ethics does 
exist in connection with our business classes. 
At a time like the present when so many 
young men and women wish to prepare 
themselves for clerical positions in the armed 
forces and in industry, it seems more im- 
portant than ever that they leave our schools 
with the best training we can offer them. 
Times such as these will perhaps make no 
small demands upon our schools, and the 
temptation may arise to turn out “manu- 
factured” products instead of educated and 
trained men and women. 


We are tempted to ask if any other result 
may be expected from this emphasis on 
ethics. Whatever theories we may or may 
not hold about the transfer of training, 
“carry over,” or the like, it is certain that 
once these good habits have been firmly 
established in the life of an individual, there 
is less danger of serious deviations from this 
right way. 

Among the results that may be expected 
to follow, we may say that the average stu- 
dent will cultivate a deeper understanding 
of his associates. If our students understand 
that every honest businessman is trying to 
conduct his business in accordance with true 
ethical principles, there should be a better 
understanding on both sides when such 
practices as those condemned by the Fair 
Trade Laws come into question in later life. 
On the negative side (and this problem seems 
to be the more difficult of the two), there is 
the hope and the possibility that when 
classroom cheating is seen in the light of 
true ethical principles as we try to present 
them to our classes, there is the hope and 
the possibility that at least some of the 
cheating will be eliminated. 


No fair Utopia is promised to us as teach- 
ers, even if we lay greater stress on this 
question of ethics in our business classes; 
but whatever comes of teaching this topic, 
it will be good, and we shall have done our 
best to inculcate principles which should 
carry our students through the difficult 
places in our present business world. 
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Personnel Policies in a Retail Training Program 


Retalzt selling is taught 


H. A. Zacur 


serve as a guide in the selection 


in the classroom at Williamsport Williamsport High School of future applicants for co-opera- 
High School with a resulting Williamsport, Pennsylvania tive work. 


placement of 90 per cent of the 

students. Our program, like any other pro- 
gram, is a collection of individuals bound to- 
gether by mutual interests and a common 
purpose. In our school that purpose is to 
conduct the program on such a basis that it 
will assure its continuance as a successful re- 
tailing plan, filling a useful place in educa- 
tion and affording satisfactory opportunities 
for students in the selling field. 

We realize that no single factor can have 
greater effect upon the future of a retail 
training program than the degree of co- 
operation which can be developed with the 
stores. That co-operation is directly affected 
by the attitude of each student entering the 
store. Persons with supervisory responsi- 
bilities need a guide to help them in deter- 
mining the course they should follow in 
handling this matter of placement; the 
school also needs a guide so that it may 
know what to expect from the stores and 
what the stores should expect from the 
school. In such common understanding 
there should be a solid basis for trust and 
co-operation. The personnel policies listed 
in this article are meant to serve as such a 
guide. 

PLACEMENT. ‘The school should recognize 
the importance of steady placement for a 
successful retail training program. Every 
effort should be made, insofar as the school 
will permit, to regulate the work of the 
student in order to provide retail training 
to the greatest number of students. Since 
stores can easily obtain part-time employ- 
ees, consideration should be given only to 
students who have good records. Before 
students are placed a rating should be made 
to determine whether they are fit for retail 
work. The rating chart shown on page 254 
is the one used in our school. 


It is usually considered wise to send more 
than one student to apply for each position 
in a store, thereby giving the employment 
manager a choice. The day after students 
are sent on interviews, a check should be 
made to learn which students were employed, 
and the reasons that employers gave for not 
employing the other students. In this way 
facts may be discovered concerning the 
stores’ policies and standards which should 
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ro_Low-up. A successful retail 
training program necessitates providing for 
careful guidance and follow-up throughout 
the student’s working experience. The evalu- 
ation sheet shown on page 255 has proved 
valuable in helping us follow up the work 
done by our co-operative students. Because 
of the students’ inexperience it is necessary 
that the school provide careful supervision 
of their work in their first business positions. 
Stores want intelligent and dependable 
workers. They want employees who know 
the duties of their positions, who can recog- 
nize and analyze new situations that arise 
from time to time and develop techniques 
to meet them, who will adhere to the rules 
and regulations of the store, and who will 
develop the traits so essential to success. 
However, the store should co-operate with 
the school by reporting a student’s failure 
to measure up to the standards set for him. 
Through these reports the school can do 
efficient follow-up work and enlist the stu- 
dent’s co-operation in becoming a more 
dependable worker. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS. In a retail 
training program students work on an 
employer-employee basis. The school should 
recognize the right of any employer to dis- 
miss any student for misconduct, violation 
of the stores’ rules, or unsatisfactory work. 
The retail training student has the same 
responsibilities as any employee in the store. 

waces. The store should pay wages at 
least equal to the prevailing scale for similar 
work in the community. In order to assure 
the payment of fair rates in all locations, 
no store should pay students at rates that 
are less than a company minimum wage 
based upon the size of the community. The 
average hourly wage received by the stu- 
dents in our community is 30 cents. 

The following comments concerning our 
retail training program were made by co- 
operating merchants: 

“We have found that students who have 
the theory and fundamentals of retailing 
are comparatively farther advanced than are 
our regular employees when they obtain 
their positions. We most emphatically 
express our sincerity in encouraging such 
programs to continue. We shall always be 
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ing workers. The personalities of co-operat- We encourage similar programs because 
ing workers are found to be exceedingly they are as essential as any program which 
positive; this fact is important in selling. gives service to our people.”—Employment 
Another important fact is that the theoreti- manager of the L. L. Stearns and Sons 
cal training has given the student confidence. Company 


Evaluation Sheet for Co-operative Retailing Students 








Commercial Department 
Williamsport High School 














Name of Co-operative Student Class 
Name of Store Date 
Neme of Evaluator Position 











Attendance Record: 














Number of Days Absent Dates 
Number of Times Late Dates 
Number of Working Hours Dates 











Please rate the student-store worker, if possible, in relation to employees of equal ex- 
perience, 





Excellent | Good or Fair Unsatis- 
or Above or factory Remarks 


Superior Average Averare 





1. Co-operation 





2. Personality 





3. Initiative 





4. Self-control 





5. Alertness 





6. Interest 











7. Industry 





8. Enthusiasm 





9. Sales Ability 





10, Probable success in 
permanent sales work 





ll. Loyalty 





Summary of Rating 
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Vocational Commercial. Education on a 
Co-operative Basis 


THE commercial co- 
operative program at Nor- 
wood High School is a part of 
our recently organized de- 
partment of vocational edu- 
cation. Other parts of the department in- 
clude a distributive co-operative class, a 
day-trade machine shop, evening-trade ex- 
tension classes, and national defense train- 
ing classes for adults. 

Commercial education on a co-operative 
basis between school and offices is within 
the scope of the Smith-Hughes Act which 
provides for Federal assistance, both finan- 
cial and supervisory. Through the initiatory 
efforts of our superintendent of schools and 
the co-operation of the Ohio state super- 
visor for vocational trades and industries, 
Norwood introduced this type of instruction 
as a regular part of the high school curricu 
lum in September, 1941. 

The purpose of the Smith-Hughes Act is 
to encourage public schools to co-operate 
with their local business and industrial or- 
ganizations in introducing certain kinds of 
high school courses in which actual work 
experience is correlated with related class- 
room instruction. This article is a brief 
description of the organization of our pro- 
gram and some of its advantages. 

The following are the specific aims and 
objectives of our course: 

1. To bridge the gap between school and employ- 

ment. 

2. To create a normal, healthful, and sincere attitude 
toward work. 

3. To lay an elementary foundation for commercial 
work as a vocation. 

4. To provide an opportunity for the student to 
apply marketable skills. 

5. To give the student an opportunity to adjust 
himself to office routine as it actually exists in 
business and in industry. 

6. To aid the student in developing certain personal 
qualities essential to success, such as the necessity 
for getting along with other people, the impor- 
tance of correct grooming, loyalty, and prompt- 
ness, the importance of carrying out instructions 
accurately and willingly, and the importance of 
correct health habits. 

The following advantages to the student, 
to the employer, and to the school may be 
claimed for such a program: 

TO THE STUDENT: 

1. Students have the opportunity to apply their 
education to the actual job. 
2. Student interest in school work is stimulated. 
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by 


Emil Hostetler 
Co-ordinator, Co-operative Education 
Norwood High School 
Norwood, Ohio 


3. Information concerning a voca- 
tion is being acquired at the same 
time it is being used. Obviously, 
this is the most effective method 
of learning. 

4. Students are learning to do some. 
thing that has a direct, marketable value. 

5. Students learn to promote their own success by 
pleasing the employer and by getting along 
with fellow workers. 

6. Students learn that they are of little or no 
value to the employer until they can assume 
responsibility. 

7. Students develop confidence and self-reliance, 


TO THE EMPLOYER: 

1. An effective method of training future em- 
ployees is provided. Since all new employees 
must necessarily experience a period of orienta- 
tion, this plan makes it possible for business 
and the school to co-operate. 

2. A working contact between the employers and 
the school is established through the co-ordi- 
nator. 

8. Co-operating employers have a personal and a 
business interest in our educational program; 
they also aid in determining school policy by 
membership on the advisory committee. 

TO THE SCHOOL: 

1. One of the major objectives of secondary edu- 
cation is achieved in preparing youth for a 
vocation. 

2. A major function of education is being per- 
formed by training the students for more ef- 
fective citizenship in the community. 

3. Considerable good will is created through the 
co-operation of school and business. 

4. The co-operative program is definitely a com- 
munity service. 

CONTROL OF THE PROGRAM. Our co-opera- 
tive commercial program is under the super- 
vision and control of the Norwood Board of 
Education, co-operating with the Ohio State 
Board for Vocational Education. I was 
appointed co-ordinator to be responsible for 
the operation of the program. My time is 
given exclusively to the co-operative group, 
and it is about equally divided between re- 
lated classroom instruction and field work 
with employers and students on the job. In 
order to obtain financial aid, the program 
must be organized according to the state 
plan for vocational education. 

SELECTION OF STUDENTS. Only those stu- 
dents who have completed their eleventh 
year and who are classified as commercial 
majors are eligible for the co-operative pro- 
gram. Applications are received from the 
eleventh-grade class at the close of the 
school year, and the parents must approve 
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of the applications. During the summer I 
make contacts with employers. When an 
opportunity is found to place a co-operative 
student, two or more eligible students are 
sent for interviews. The employer makes 
his own selection. 

CREDIT TOWARD GRADUATION. In our school 
one credit is allowed for the work experience 
and three and one-half credits are allowed 
for the related instruction. This plan pro- 
vides the opportunity for a full year of 
work-study experience just before gradua- 
tion from high school. 

SIZE OF THE CLASS. Since it is obvious that 
considerable individual teaching must be 
done because of student deficiencies which 
show up on the job, the class should not be 
large. Twenty students seem to be the 
ideal number, although our average for the 
past two years has been twenty-five students. 

Hours. The co-operative student may 
work a minimum of fifteen hours, but not 
more than forty hours a week, part of which 
time may be put in on Saturday. We do 
not include the hours students work during 
the weeks when school is closed for vaca- 
tions, such as at Christmas, Easter, and 
during the summer. The maximum time for 
related instructions does not exceed in point 
of actual clock hours the time spent in regu- 
lar employment. The student’s day is about 
equally divided between school instruction 
and job experience. The normal plan in- 
volves a half day in school, followed by a 
half day on the job. 

waces. Business firms that engage in 
business within the state are not required to 
pay a minimum wage to co-operative stu- 
dents. However, all our students are paid 
wages which are satisfactory to all persons 
concerned. Employers and school officials 
feel that it would be unsound to co-operate 
on any other basis. The wage is of secondary 
importance; emphasis is placed on the value 
of the instruction. 

Firms whose business extends beyond the 
boundary of the state are governed by the 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which provides a minimum wage for student- 
a on a co-operative basis (effective 

41). 

Students who have passed their sixteenth 
birthday and who have not reached their 
eighteenth birthday may obtain an Age 
and Schooling Certificate by complying with 
the requirements of Section 7766 of the 
General Code of Ohio. Application for this 
permit to work is made at the office of the 
superintendent of schools. 

Co-operative commercial students are 
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subject to the regulations of the Social Se- 
curity Act, and they must obtain a social 
security card. 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LAW. Co-operative 
students are employees within the meaning 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Law, and 
they are listed on the pay roll by the em- 
ployer. This insures protection to both the 
student and the employer. However, the 
student may not apply for unemployment 
compensation when his training period is 
discontinued. According to the Ohio Unem- 
ployment Compensation Law, “The term 
employment shall not include... service 
performed as a short-time worker by a minor 
whose principal occupation is a student 
attending public or private school.” 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE. Advice and 
counsel is earnestly solicited from the em- 
ployers of Norwood. Local businessmen are 
invited to serve on an advisory committee 
which meets on call. Many valuable sug- 
gestions for improving the training program 
have come from these meetings. 

RELATED INSTRUCTION. ‘The courses listed 
below are studied during the co-operative 
period, which is given in the twelfth year. 
They are modified by suggestions from co- 
operating employers. All courses must be 
related to the vocational and civic needs of 
the students. Those who take the co-opera- 
tive program must have completed one year 
of general business instruction, one year of 
shorthand, one year of typewriting, and one 
or two years of bookkeeping. 

Applied Stenography. This is chiefly a course 
in dictation and transcription. Actual typing 
and stenographic projects are solicited from 
business and industry. Daily practice in 
taking dictation is followed immediately by 
machine transcription. The aim of this 
course is to train the students to do an ac- 
ceptable job of producing mailable letters. 

Applied Typewriting. This course is designed 
to improve typing efficiency through a series 
of budgets usually found in second-year 
typewriting and ‘through actual typing 
projects and problems taken from business 
and industry. 

Office Technique and Procedure. This course 
provides a busines project laboratory where 
students are instructed in a variety of office 
tasks. The course includes filing, operation 
of certain business machines, office behavior, 
business arithmetic, and certain other clerical 
jobs. During the year many projects are 
completed that are correlated with local 
needs. 

(Concluded on page 287) 














































Work Experience and Business Education 


by 
William E. Haines 


Formerly Supervisor of Business Education 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Now in the executive office of the 
Chairman of W. P. B. 
Washington, D. C. 


THANKS to edu- 
cational research and vast- 
ly improved teacher-train- 
ing facilities, the subjects 
in the business education 
curriculum are being 
taught today better than 
ever before. The passing of each school year 
brings innovations and improvements in the 
teaching of typewriting, shorthand, book- 
keeping, office machines, and other business 
skills. Ever-increasing attention is being 
given to subjects of a social-economic nature. 
The integration of business English with the 
secretarial skills has come to be regarded as 
an inescapable responsibility of the business 
department. In short, business education in 
the public schools is coming of age. 


Great problems still lie ahead. The weak 
link in the educational chain from the kin- 
dergarten to the job has been the appalling 
gap between theory and practice at the 
terminus of the high school program. Much 
fine teaching has been mollified by our fail- 
ure to project youth into an occupational 
world. One side of the coin has been pol- 
ished to a high lustre, while the other side 
of the coin has been allowed to become drab. 
How to integrate the work experience with 
classroom instruction is perhaps the greatest 
problem facing business education today. 


Dr. Robert O. Small, former president of 
the American Vocational Association, elo- 
quently identified work as an educative 
factor when he said: 


The nation that has ignored work as an educative 
factor has failed to function fully, or has perished. 
Democracy has neither developed nor survived 
without this recognition. In our educational scheme 
we have almost lost sight of this fact. At this par- 
ticular juncture in our national existence let us ask 
ourselves whether, in our eagerness not to deprive 
the youth of their birthright of education, we have 
not robbed them of that other birthright—the right 
to know how to make a living. We believe that as 
a nation we have come precariously near this in our 
educational scheme. We believe in work and in the 
proper preparation of our youth to perform work. 
People must know how to work if they are to know 
how to live.! 


It is not to be inferred that our schools 
have intentionally pursued any course other 
than to promote good work habits. The 
modern, well-organized, ably-administered 


secondary school is a busy 
workshop in which the la- 
tent powers of every boy 
and girl are developed to 
the greatest possible ex- 
tent. And yet, can this be 
done within the confines 
of the classroom? For subjects of a general 
or a vocational preparatory character, we 
can perhaps say “‘yes.”’ For the development 
of vocational competency and early occupa- 
tional adjustment, we must answer “no.” 
There can be no effective substitute for an 
integrated work experience. 


When high school enrollments began to 
skyrocket shortly after the turn of the 
century, the question of what to teach 
large numbers of noncollege youth pressed 
for solution. Education for business was 
the first answer. It might be that such 
subjects as bookkeeping, typewriting, and 
shorthand were introduced into the curricu- 
lum largely because they were an inexpen- 
sive type of vocational education. The lure 
of the white-collar job might have had much 
to do with the vocational choice of many 
boys and girls. Not a few selected the busi- 
ness course for the reason that there was 
little else from which to choose. Moreover, 
too many students were “manipulated,” 
rather than guided, into a vocational area 
for which they were ill-suited. At the same 
time, business education objectives were 
beclouded, course content was appallingly 
underdeveloped, trained teachers were non- 
existent, and few administrators cared 
whether this new curriculum was here to 
stay. 


The private business schools had been 
training students for office employment for 
many years. The new conception of busi- 
ness training as a public responsibility 
found the schools totally unprepared to 
meet the challenge. There was a natural 
tendency to try to imitate the private 
school. The absence of professional leader- 
ship and research resulted in a type of in- 
struction that was narrowly conceived and, 
all too often, poorly taught. Academicians 
looked upon the commercial department 
with disfavor and with distrust. The teacher 
of bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 


‘Dr. Robert O. Small, “‘Work Is An Educative Factor,” Michigan Vocational Outlook (Lansing, Mich.: State Board of Con- 


trol for Vocational Education, September, 194]), 
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business arithmetic, and business forms was 
beyond the pale of academic acceptability. 
He was often asked, “How can a subject- 
matter field whose aims are restricted to the 
teaching of specialized skills possibly be 
justified on the secondary school level?” 
Fortunately, the validity of that criticism 
did much to bring about a searching evalua- 
tion of the business curriculum. Time has 
brought about a broader philosophy of the 
education and training for business. 

While the teaching of fundamental busi- 
ness skills is still a primary objective, the 
present-day curriculum recognizes the need 
for a better understanding of economic and 
consumer values. The worker in the modern 
business office must be more than a human 
attachment to the machine at which he 
works. He must possess an intelligent com- 
‘ prehension of the complex social and eco- 
nomic society in which he lives and works. 
He must be occupationally adjusted to his 
job. He must conform to countless environ- 
mental factors. Most of all, he must be 
happy in his work, healthy, ambitious, vig- 
orous, and co-operative. Lacking these 
qualities, the worker’s ability to perform 
certain skills fades into relative unimpor- 
tance. 

Business education in the public schools 
has reached a point of educational maturity 
hardly thought possible in those early days. 
Despite the absence of a unified plan, busi- 
ness education has become an intégral part 
of our secondary school curriculum. It has 
grown because it has been in response to a 
genuine educational need. The patrons of 
our schools, the students, and the parents, 
alike, have recognized that need. Unfor- 
tunately, the growth has been too rapid at 
times. 

While business education was one of the 
first vocational areas to be taught in the 
public high school, it is among the last 
areas to reach maturity as a member of the 
vocational family. The reason is that all 
business education is not vocational. It is 
difficult to justify a sizable portion of the 
enrollments on vocational grounds for a 
variety of reasons. Both teachers and ad- 
ministrators have gyrated between voca- 
tional and nonvocational aims. The day 
for differentiating between these two ob- 
jectives has been postponed time and again. 
Business education has meant all things to 
all people. The curriculum should be so 
designed as to prepare vocationally only 
those students who have the ability to meet 
occupational standards. Industrial educa- 
tion has long since drawn a line of demarca- 
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tion between trade and industrial education 
and industrial arts. Business education 
must draw the same distinction between 
vocational preparation and that type of 
training and information intended for per- 
sonal use. 

Since early classes in business were largely 
made up of the overflow from the college 
preparatory curriculum, it was natural that 
teachers of business subjects should follow 
the traditional pattern of instruction. 
Classes were organized, curricula were con- 
structed, and methods were evolved with 
too little attention being given to the actual 
needs of the employer. The school presumed 
to know what the employer wanted. Youth 
were trained in a world of make-believe. 
While office situations were simulated in the 
classroom, the student had virtually no 
direct contact with the business world of 
which he was soon to become a part. Many 
of his teachers lacked occupational experi- 
ence in the field for which they were training. 
The school, even today, assumes little re- 
sponsibility for initial placement and early 
occupational adjustment. At commence- 
ment time the school abruptly disavows 
further responsibility for the youth with 
whom it has been so concerned during the 
preceding years. The potential employer, 
who has been bypassed during the training 
period, is suddenly expected to employ raw 
recruits and not complain too much about 
their deficiencies. 

Most employers are cognizant of their 
responsibility for sharing in the process of 
vocational training. How much better it is 
if these employers can assume that respon- 
sibility while the student is still under the 
control and suprvision of the school! Em- 
ployers much prefer to select their new 
employees from a class of “‘pre-experienced”’ 
workers. The school, at the same time, 
should welcome the integrated work experi- 
ence as a means of appraising and evaluating 
its offerings. The work experience under 
the direct supervision of the employer should 
be related to the work of the classroom in 
such a manner as to make remedial teaching 
possible. 

If business education is to be truly voca- 
tional, it must cause its program to stem 
directly from the needs of the employer. 
The student should be seasoned on the job. 
Brief, sporadic periods of in-training work 
experience are not enough. Three main ave- 
nues appear to be open at the present time: 

CO-OPERATIVE PART-TIME CLASSES. ‘There is 
increasing evidence that administrators, 
teachers, and other educational leaders are 
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devoting much thought to the possibilities 
offered by co-operative education. The plan 
is already in operation in several places 
where significant results are being reported. 
The necessary functional readjustments to 
the school program are in no small measure 
responsible for the slowness with which the 
plan has been adopted. Once these barriers 
have been removed, there is considerable 
reason to believe that the idea will meet 
with universal acceptance. 

EXTENSION CLASSES. The evening school 
has long been a place where the worker can 
receive additional in-service training. Its 
success is too well known to require elabora- 
tion. Its principal weakness, if any, seems 
to be that many of the enrollees are not 
employed in positions in which the work 
experience is related to the class instruction. 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION WORK PROJ- 
ects. The National Youth Administration 
was organized to provide employment for 
both in-school and out-of-school youth. 
Responsibility for the employment of youth 
on work projects is vested in the National 
Youth Administration, while Public Law 
No. 147, 77th Congress, First Session, 
places the responsibility for the education 
and training of out-of-school youth employed 
on N. Y. A. work projects with the U. S. 
Office of Education. Funds appropriated 
for this purpose are allocated to the state 
boards for vocational education, which are 
subject to the control and supervision of the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

Since a great many N. Y. A. youth are 
employed on work projects of a clerical 
nature, related training in the secretarial, 
accounting, and general clerical areas com- 
prises a significant part of the instruction. 
The teacher of an N. Y. A. class in business 
education is in the enviable position of being 
able to integrate the instruction with the 
work experience. The demands of the job 
show the youth where his deficiencies lie. 
The incentive to acquire supplementary 
and added preparatory training is provided 
by contact with the job. Not a few new 
problems confront the teacher who would 
“bridge the gap”’ between theory and prac- 
tice. It remains for the teachers of N. Y. A. 
classes throughout the nation to devise 
suitable techniques by which this might be 
accomplished. 

There can be little doubt that the chal- 
lenge to business education posed by the 
responsibility for N. Y. A. training will do 
much to focus our attention upon the values 
of the work experience as an educative fac- 
tor. 
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For Supplementary Training in 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


SMITH 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed for train- 
ing in rapid calculation. There are 
75 drills and 75 tests. It may be used 
with any textbook or independent of 
a textbook. 


The list price of SMITH’S WORK- 
BOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
is 60 cents, subject to the regular 
discount. Shipping charges are 
additional. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Knowledge of the merchan- 
dise that is being sold is essen- 
tial to success on the job. 
Without this knowledge prog- 
ress is limited. The following 
is a list of suggestions that the salesmanship 
teacher may use to develop ,merchandise 
knowledge on the part of his students: 


. Offer a basic course in textiles and fabrics. 

%. Have the students study color and color har- 
monies. 

3. Have the students develop individual merchan- 
dise manuals. 

4. Study the various merchandise manuals avail- 

able from manufacturers, stores, the National 

Retail Dry Goods Association, and other sources. 


5. Require the students to give individual reports 
before the class on the manuals they have com- 
pleted. 


6. Assign an item of merchandise or a class of 
merchandise to each student. Then, let that 
student be the source of information on that 
particular merchandise throughout the course. 


7. Appoint small committees to work up displays 
of various articles. 


8. Have the students make posters, charts, and 
models which display the merchandise and 
which call attention to construction, material, 
and other features. 


9. Give a fashion show; this could serve as an end- 
of-term project. 

Make use of motion pictures and other visual 
aids loaned by manufacturers. 





10. 


11. Borrow displays from museums and commercial 


houses. 


12. Develop a classroom merchandise knowledge 
library in a corner of the room. 


. Maintain a special bulletin board for informa- 
tion about merchandise of all kinds, advertise- 
ments and their interpretation, labels, and 
slogans. 
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A. Sidney Galper 


Head of Commercial Department 
Salem Vocational High School 
Salem, Massachusetts 
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Developing Merchandise Knowledge 


electric appliances, and buying 
a piece of equipment, furniture, 
or a garment. 
20. Collect and study labels. 
21. Collect and study newspaper 
and magazine advertisements. 
Bo:row material from a co-operative merchant 
for class inspection. 


Borrow display materials and equipment from a 
co-operative merchant for use in practicing the 
displaying of merchandise for color harmony, 
suggestive selling, and emphasis of selling fea- 
tures. 


. Have talks given by store people, such as mana- 


gers, cashiers, shippers, telephone order clerks, 
office clerks, and salespeople. These talks should 
include views of store work, requirements for 
particular jobs, and the knowledges and skills 
necessary for various jobs. 


Take the class on field trips to stores and ob- 
serve special items at each visit. Visits may 
also be made by small groups who will report 
the results to the class. Shipping departments, 
accounting departments, and mail order depart- 
ments should be visited. Do not cover too much 
at one time. 


Require the students to give individual reports 
on chapters in books, on pamphlets, and on 
consumer reports. 

Have the students give reports on window shop- 
ping. 


. Conduct debates on the merits of various com- 


petitive articles. 

Have the students compile descriptive adjective 
notebooks. 

Begin a class “Do You Know” book with ques- 
tions and answers on all matters of interest con- 
tributed by the students. 

Conduct field trips to manufacturing businesses. 
Have members of the class demonstrate the 
care of the merchandise that is being studied. 
Have members of the class give sales demon- 
strations involving a knowledge of merchandise. 





14. 
15. 


Collect and analyze samples. 





RETAIL STORE SET 








16. 
17. 
18, 
19, 










Have the class test merchandise and report on it. 
Collect and study containers and wrappers. 
Collect and study catalogues. 

Mount samples on cardboard with explanations. 


Conduct class projects, such as buying a vaca- 
tion outfit, outfitting a room at home, buying 
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Based upon the National Cash Register system 
of keeping accounts. Particularly valuable train- 
ing for students who expect to work in stores. 
List price, 80 cents. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati Chicago 


New York San Francisco Dallas 
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How Is Your War Effort? 


Today, as never before, teach- 
ers of business subjects have 
the rare privilege of contribut- 
ing substantially—even directly 
—to our country’s war effort. From our 
classrooms must come well-trained boys 
and girls to take the places of those who are 
called to serve in the nation’s armed forces 
or to make weapons with which those 
forces may fight. How successful our stu- 
dents will be depends directly upon how 
well you and I train them for their new 
responsibilities. 

Just what does this mean in terms of our 
own increased obligation? For years many 
of us have been training our students in the 
techniques of business. Upon graduation 
these students have obtained positions of 
minor responsibility. As experience in- 
creased their worth to their employers, 
their responsibilities, their earnings, and 
their value to their community has risen. 
Looking about us, we are proud of our work 
—proud to be teachers of business subjects. 


However, with our country engaged in 
war, it is no longer enough simply to teach 
the rudiments of business skills and to 
depend upon experience to complete the 
task of converting our students from boys 
and girls into responsible members of our 
economic community. Now we must train 
our students in the familiar basic skills, and 
we must also provide them, as far as possi- 
ble, with a substitute for the experience 
which they now have no time to acquire. 
This is a large order—one that will tax all 
our wit and wisdom if we are to succeed in 
filling it. 

There can be no better demonstration of 
the necessity of broadening the scope of our 
work than the recent experience of the 
Federal Government. Coincident with the 
war, thousands of young people were hired 
to work as clerks, typists, and stenographers 
in the various government departments and 
war agencies. Many of those who responded 
were well trained; usually they had at least 
some previous office experience. However, 
thousands of young people were hired who 
lacked that supplementary training and 
were, consequently, of little value. The 
answer, of course, was more training as a 
substitute for experience, and throughout 
the summer a number of teachers from the 
business practice departments of the Wash- 
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by 


Gladys P. Palmer 
Langley Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 


ington public schools conducted 
night classes for these inexperi- 
enced and inadequately-trained 
employees. 

To prevent a recurrence of this experience, 
we business teachers must refurbish our 
courses of instruction as well as our own 
point of view. This applies regardless of 
whether the inexperienced graduate of the 
business department works for the govern- 
ment, in a defense industry, or has taken 
the place in private business of an older 
person who has been called into the armed 
forces. 


Perhaps first of all we should try to as- 
similate the point of view of the manufac- 
turer, the merchant, or the business execu- 
tive in the matter of what he requires of his 
employees. If most of the businessmen were 
not already so immersed in problems arising 
out of the war, I would suggest that the 
business teacher consult with them directly. 
Under the circumstances, however, this pro- 
cedure could not but constitute an imposi- 
tion in many instances. In its stead I urge 
you to contact your local chamber of com- 
merce, board of trade, or any similar organi- 
zation to obtain the benefit of their knowl- 
edge and advice in regard to the peculiar 
needs of your own community and how 
best to train your students to satisfy those 
needs most effectively. 


You cannot stop there, however. Ours is 
a total war. The whole country is involved. 
It may be that the students you train will 
be called upon to travel far to fill the jobs 
that need them. This makes necessary a 
further expansion of the training you are 
giving them. Seriously, then, ask yourself, 
‘Am I giving my students this wider knowl- 
edge? Am I building in them the character 
traits and personality characteristics that 
are necessary to adapt themselves with a 
reasonable degree of happiness to living 
away from the home environment and under 
conditions which may differ materially from 
those situations with which they have had 
lifetime associations?” If you are providing 
such training, you will have already con- 
tributed much to the war effort. If you are 
not, start at once to carry this burden that 
is so intensified by the migration of workers 
throughout the country. Your students will 
be better workers for it. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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A Simplified Approach to Business Arithmetic 


Many teachers of business 


a simple approach to training 
high school students in the proc- 
esses and practices of calculating the every- 
day arithmetical problems which arise fre- 
quently in commercial transactions. Busi- 
nessmen and women repeatedly point to the 
weaknesses of the high school graduates who 
fail utterly in employment tests which con- 
tain arithmetical problems. 

Some businesses require only the simplest 
types of arithmetical calculations, but those 
calculations must be done accurately. There 
is a place in business for the worker who 
can do only simple calculations if he does 
them speedily and accurately. 

In order to train high school students to 
be vocationally competent in arithmetic, 
we must teach them how important it is to 
be absolutely accurate. When the student 
knows that one-fourth is one-twelfth smaller 
than one-third, or that .01 is not the same 
as $.01, and other familiar truths, then we 
may have better results when we try to 
apply some of this fundamental knowledge 
to more advanced problems. 

We cannot afford to feel that this kind of 
work should have been taught in the lower 
grades. Whether it has been taught, and 
taught well or poorly, is not the question 
now. The fact remains that a review of 
these fundamental principles must be given 
at the beginning of a course in business 
arithmetic in the high school. 

Too often students in the lower grades 
have been permitted to perform the sim- 
plest processes in full with some question 
as to their own ability to perform similar 
processes mentally. This problem must be 
handled carefully—students should be given 
sufficient time to work these problems men- 
tally in class so that they may immediately 
begin to realize that it is quite possible to do 
these calculations mentally. 

The following are some illustrations of 
the types of problems referred to in the 
preceding paragraph: 

1. Multiply $1.98 by 10; then by 100, 
1,000, ete. (This calculation involves 
the moving of the decimal point. The 
majority of high school students still 
write the multiplication problem in 
full and laboriously multiply by. 0, 
then by 0, and then by 1 when the 
multiplier is 100.) 
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Sylvia A. Melofsky 2. How many tons are there in 
arithmetic have felt the need for A. B. Davis High School 


5,500 pounds of coal? 


Mt. Vernon, New York 3. How many days are there be- 


tween April 4 and June 24? 

4. What is the cost of 15 cans of toma- 
toes at 3 cans for 25 cents? 

5. What is the cost of 334 yards of ma- 
terial at 40 cents a yard? 

6. What is the cash discount (2 per cent) 
on an invoice of $240? 

7. How much would you pay for a cam- 
era listed at $12 if a 10 per cent dis- 
count is allowed? 

8. What is the wage of a worker who 
was employed 71% hours at the rate 
of 44 cents an hour? 

9. If you travelled 300 miles on 16 gal- 
ons of gas, how many miles did you 
travel on 1 gallon? 

10. If a student received the following 
grades, what was his average for that 
period: business arithmetic—80; Eng- 
lish—85; typewriting—90; bookkeep- 
ing—75. 

Instead of beginning with the usual review 
of doing countless addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division problems, this 
plan would begin with a simple diagnostic 
test. This test would discover which stu- 
dents are thoroughly grounded in the fun- 
damental processes and which students 
should start at the beginning. 

When the students have been classified, 
some of them may work on the simplest 
forms of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division problems; others may 
try to perfect their skill. At this time the 
teacher should insist that the students 
“check” results. There are simple ways to 
check “fundamental process” problems, but 
we should avoid casting out 9’s or 11’s be- 
cause there is really no practical use for 
this checking scheme in a modern business 
office. It should be remembered, too, that 
these addition problems, as well as the other 
problems, should be short enough to warrant 
the use of the time it would take to do the 
problem. 

After the students have learned to be 
accurate with their calculations, the simple 
mental problems should be undertaken. 
This would include multiplying by 10, or a 
multiple of 10; dividing by 10, or a multiple 
of 10. These problems could then be fol- 
lowed by aliquot parts. 

(Concluded on page 288) 
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FOURTH EDITION ° D. D. LESSENBERRY 















-the-throw drills —a 3. Selected-goal drills — drills 5. Timed lesson plans—a _ sug- 

@ designed to develop speed which permit students to type at gested timing is given for each 

g and speed in throwing varying rates under the same part of each lesson to encourage 

iage. timing in the same class simul- efficient use of time in each class 

taneously. period. 

2, @d writing exercises —ex- 4, Progression drills —drills which 6. Proble: typing — exercises 

which guide the student provide a smooth progression in which force the student to think 

igevelopment of speed and speed and control from one level in terms of the meaning of the 
to a higher level. material that is being typed. 


result-getting techniques and learning devices described above are only some of the 
mafew features of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition. These new learning 
de and teaching techniques will definitely increase the student's speed and improve his 
A new plan of teaching is introduced which will enable you to alternate drives for 
ith drives for control at the newly attained speeds. 


ct method of teaching permits the early typing of words, phrases, sentences, and para- 
The student quickly begins to write usable material. He, therefore, has a constant 
definite progress. 
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Evaluation of a Business 


C. A. Halmstad, chairman of the com- 
mercial department of Logan High School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, recently reported the 
results of an evaluation of his department. 
The evaluation was part of the eight-year 
“Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards” sponsored by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools and other accredited associations. 

A committee of twenty-eight college pro- 
fessors and school administrators visited 
the school for two days. The evaluation was 
based on (a) the curriculum and objectives, 
and (b) the outcomes. Within the school 
the commercial department ranked second 
in its curriculum evaluation, and it ranked 
first in the evaluation of outcomes. In the 
evaluation of outcomes, the rating was 80 
per cent. The average of the other depart- 
ments within the school, except the two 
highest, was 51 per cent. The national norm 
for this study is reported to be 50 per cent. 

Certain general objectives were estab- 
lished by Logan High School. It is interest- 
ing to observe the methods used by the 
commercial department in meeting these 
objectives. The procedures were as follows: 


1. The students of the various classes were con- 
sidered as individuals by adapting the work to 
each one’s abilities and experiences. For exam- 
ple, one boy who worked with his father at a 
vegetable stand was given help in setting up a 
bookkeeping system for the stand. We gave 
each student a chance to see if he was fitted for 
stenographic work by trying a year of short- 
hand and typewriting. If he did not wish to 
continue with the work, he had enough knowl- 
edge of the subjects to use while he was in 
school. If the work was too difficult for him, 
he was advised not to continue with the second 
year. Those students who were capable of at- 

- taining a high speed in shorthand with a high 
degree of accuracy were encouraged to practice; 
extra time was given to them for this purpose. 

2. Scientific methods of approach and problem 
solving were provided by the training and expe- 
rience of the teacher and the textbook. Clear 
thinking was required to complete assignments. 
An example of practical application was evi- 
denced by the personal typing work brought to 
class and worked out by the students. As an 
illustration in shorthand, a list of words and 
phrases were assigned to be learned; letters 
were then dictated which contained these words 
and phrases, and the letters were read back or 
transcribed on the typewriter. 

3. A personal behavior chart was used for the 
further evaluation of students in the commercial 
department. The students were evaluated on 
various points under the following headings: 
(a) self-direction; (b) social adjustment; (c) 
personal attractiveness;\(d) written expression; 
(e) oral expression; (f) care of materials and 
equipment. These patterns applied to all stu- 
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Education Program 


10. 


— 


dents in the department, whether their aim was 
for personal use or for vocational use. Desirable 
personality traits, as well as vocational abilities, 
were constantly emphasized through materials 
collected and presented to the classes at inter- 
vals. 


. The appreciation of music, art, and literature, 


and participation in sports and hobbies was en- 
couraged. For instance, on one day of each 
week the students brought to class a short 
review of some good book or article that they 
had read, a copy of some good musical program 
that they heard on the radio, or a copy of a 
talk on any subject in which they were inter- 
ested. This material was written in shorthand 
and a few minutes of the period were spent in 
having a few students read their own notes; 
at times the reviews were exchanged and the 
students read their neighbor’s shorthand. 


. All these methods were a part of the everyday 


class procedures. At intervals a model study 
period was worked out in class to show the 
students how short a time is really necessary to 
prepare the lesson for the next day if every 
minute is used advantageously. 


. Physical health was improved by the use of 


classroom housekeeping and comments on such 
points as posture and carriage. Mental health 
was improved by trying to get each student to 
prepare his work with patience, confidence, and 
persistence. Each student was observed closely 
and any signs of mental or physical illness were 
reported to the proper person. 


. All school functions were indorsed and promoted 


by stressing the necessity of a well-rounded 
personality through participation in some out- 
of-class activities. The commercial department 
actually participated in the out-of-class activi- 
ties by demonstrations for the Parent-Teacher 
Association, by preparing programs for class 
plays and ballots for voting, and by doing 
many other types of commercial work necessary 
in school functions. The Commercial Club was 
organized for social as well as other purposes 
and in its small way it tried to develop desirable 
social qualities. 


. To create in the student the desire to assume 


the responsibilities of citizenship, we had the 
students elect someone to take charge of the 
class if the teacher could not be there at the 
beginning of the period or during any other 
part of the period. In the shorthand class differ- 
ent students dictated at times; in the bookkeep- 
ing class the advanced students helped the 
slower students. Certain acts of misconduct 
were also discussed by the class and suggestions 
were offered for improvement. All the classes 
were made to feel their responsibility for the 
progress of the school as well as of the commu- 
nity in which they lived. 


. The behavior patterns used as a partial basis 


for measuring achievement in the classes stress 
all these problems except the financial problems. 
Financial problems were discussed as a part of 
the courses in business training, bookkeeping, 
and office practice. 

A student could bring to class any project of 
his own. For instance, typing students were 
permitted to bring personal typing projects a0 
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to work on them in class. The standards of 
business were used as guides for the vocational 
students, although each student had his own 
goal which was determined by his ability. 


As an example of correlation, the unit in com- 
position at the typewriter called for the appre- 
ciation of knowledge gained from English, 
grammar, salesmanship, and school and com- 
munity activities. The department always 
tried to co-operate with all other departments 
in the school. Mimeographing and typing were 
done by the classes in the commercial depart- 
ment for both teachers and students. In all our 
work, good English and clear and forceful ex- 
pression was stressed. 


. Work habits are a large part of the means of 


succeeding in commercial work. Since these 
courses were electives, the class situations and 
the completion of assignments made the im- 
portance of proper work habits obvious. The 
students’ willingness to work was the result of 
the personal contact between each student and 
the teacher; the method as well as the result 
was different in the case of each student. It was 
not necessary to stress the willingness to work 
so much in this department because the ma- 
jority of the students knew that a great deal of 
work was required, and they were willing to 
put in the necessary time. This was especially 
true of the seniors. In an effort to promote 
scholarship and the improvement of our stu- 


13. 


14. 






















dents’ abilities, the Commercial Club gives two 
solid gold awards each year at commencement. 
One of these awards is given to the student in 
the commercial department who has shown the 
most improvement in his four years in high 
school; the other award is given to the student 
in the commercial department who has the 
highest scholastic record. 


Throughout our discussions we stressed respect 
for all occupations, not only the “‘white collar” 
jobs. This was accomplished by showing the 
need for all types of workers and work. For 
instance, one unit in business training pertained 
to home owning; another unit pertained to 
communications and travel. 


Each student was encouraged to compete with 
himself and to try to progress in everything that 
he undertook. Each student was studied and 
his work was adapted, insofar as it was possible, 
with his future behavior in mind. For example, 
as soon as a “personal use” typing student 
showed a desire to erase, he was taught how to 
erase properly, while students in the regular 
commercial course were not permitted to erase 
until later in the year. 


. By combining the school’s physical facilities, 


the student’s personality, and the teacher’s 
training, experience, and personality, an honest 
effort was made to develop and to improve each 
student physically, mentally, socially, and 
emotionally. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED 








TEXTBOOK -WORKBOOK COMBINED 








PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a new illustrated textbook-workbook combined. It is 
specifically designed to train students to handle clerical responsibilities in various types of busi- 


nesses. Some of the clerical duties covered in the six projects include taking stock, preparing 


daily and periodic summary sheets for salesmen, preparing reports of past-due accounts, handling 


complaints and making adjustments, and figuring commissions. 


The projects provide for a full semester’s work. This new course is suitable for the ninth- or 


tenth-grade level or for use with retarded students on the eleventh- or twelfth-grade level. 
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Conventions and Conferences — Spring, 1943 








Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





Alabama Education Association.................... 


Consumer Education Association.......... 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association............ 


Georgia Business Education Association 


Georgia Education Association..................... 


High School Commercial Teachers Association of New 
I is 32 oc Gate aes 


Illinois Business Education Association. . . 


Illinois Education Association— 
Peoria Division...... aw 
South Central Division... ... 


Illinois Vocational Association...................... 


Kentucky Business Education Association 


Kentucky Education Association.................... 


Kentucky-Southern Ohio Commercial Teachers Asso- 
eee ae ae eee 


Michigan Business Schools Association 


Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club............. 


Mississippi Education Association................... 


National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Na eee kre led ete AE ANG 0 kd ah Site re haat 


National Association of Cost Accountants............ 
National Association of School Secretaries........... 
National Catholic Educational Association........... 


National Education Association..................... 
American Association of School Administrators. . . 


National Office Management Association 


New York Junior High School Conference 


North Carolina Association of Business Schools...... . 
North Carolina Education Association............... 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Ml ciritheebbdwhacenkeead seamne Koes sone 


Ohio Business Schools Association................... 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Bouthonsterm District..........cccccccssssseee 
Progressive Education Association.............. 


South Carolina Education Association.......... 


Tennessee Education Association 
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roe 
St. Louis, Missouri...... . 
New York City.......... 
eae 


Na ict oh cnc i aha cl 


New Brunswick......... 
I irichicg shied okane ule 
errr ey 
A: Pee er 
Sexss Peeedpaueles 
ey 
ER bins bande mane 


Cincinnati........... 

EC Oey 
eee 
a 


TO ee 


St. Louis, Missouri...... 
Boston, Massachusetts. . . 
St. Louis, Missouri... ... 
Buffalo, New York...... 


Indianapolis, Indiana... . 
St. Louis, Missouri... ... 


Detroit, Michigan....... 
New York City......... 


Winston-Salem......... 


IN ings. dis cine 


Chicago, Illinois......... 


ae ee 


Philadelphia............. 
Chicago, Illinois... . . 
cde ts cnccne wes 


Nashville... . 


March 25-26 


February 27 


April 21-24 
April 9 
April 8-10 
May 8 





| April 2 (tentative) 
March 12 

March 26 

April 1-8 

April 15 

April 14-16 


March 19 
April 17 
April 15-17 
March 10-12 


March 12 


February 26-27 

June 21-25 

February 27-March 4 
April 26-29 


June 25-29 
February 26—March 2 


June 7-9 
March 19-20 


May 8 
March 31-April 2 


March 22-26 
May 7-8 


March 24-27 
February 21-23 
| March 18-19 





.| April 22-24 (tentative) 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 

Texas State Teachers Association— 

IN iiied Hea baicwanaduinaenee reverts San Angelo..............| March 12-13 
University of Denver Business Education Conference.| Denver................. June 28 
Wisconsin Business Schools Association..............| Milwaukee..............| April 28-24 (tentative) 
Wisconsin Education Association— 

aking kehakaake ess kevegeuen Madison................| February 12-13 

I NN 6 ko we eebsvedsvdnceedewas NEL s b-s cdi ces caaee April 2 














iin York University Offers Wartime Courses 


The department of business education in 
the School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City, is offering special 
wartime courses during the second semester 
of the present school year. The following 
courses offered by the faculty and visiting 
consultants, will be included in the curricu- 
lum: “Wartime Conservation of Business 
Education Equipment” and “Adjustment 
of Business Teaching Materials to Wartime 
Needs.” 

Intensive courses in shorthand and type- 
writing will also be offered. A fifteen-weeks 
intensive training program has been or- 
ganized for those who have had basic short- 
hand and typewriting. Students may enroll 
for this entire intensive course or for short 
units of it. Further information about these 
courses may be obtained from Professor 
Paul S. Lomax, School of Education, New 
York University, New York, New York. 


WAAC Training Program 


According to a recent announcement in 
Victory, the official magazine of the Office 
of War Information, members of the Wo- 
men’s Army Auxiliary Corps are being 
trained for at least thirty-three functions 
performed by soldiers. This announcement 
was made by the War Department. 

The training program is preparing women 
to perform the following types of work which 
are directly related to the work of the busi- 
ness departments in high schools, junior 
colleges, and colleges: stenographers, clerks, 
mimeograph operators, teletype operators, 
typists, cashiers, telephone operators, stock 
record clerks, bookkeepers, sales clerks, 
message center clerks, machine record opera- 
tors, statisticians, classification specialists, 
accountants, and bookkeeping machine op- 
erators. These functions were listed by the 
Corps as it launched a nation-wide recruit- 
ing campaign to increase its authorized 
strength from 25,000 to 150,000. 
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Anderson Appointed To Teach Navy Yeoman 


Lawrence W. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed an instructor in the code typewrit- 
ing department of the Miami University 
Naval Training School (radio), Oxford, 
Ohio. This announcement was made by 
H. M. Benson, head of the department. 

Mr. Anderson was formerly a business 
teacher in the high school at Toronto, Ohio. 
He has also served as head of the business 
education department of Defiance College, 
Defiance, Ohio. He obtained his A. B. de- 
gree from Southwestern College, Winfield, 
Kansas, and his Master’s degree from North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 


°° ee e 
Changes at Arizona State Teachers College 
Dr. Ralph H. Pryor is now head of the 


department of commerce at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff. Before receiv- 
ing this appointment, he was head of the 
department of commerce and principal of 
the Citrus Evening High School and Junior 
College, Azusa, California, for ten years. 
From 1925 to 1932 he was superintendent 
of schools at Plainview, Minnesota. 

Dr. Pryor received his A. B. degree from 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
in 1922; his Master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
in 1931; and his Doctor’s degree from the 
University of Southern California in 1940. 

Charles Sutphen was also recently added 
to the teaching staff of the department of 
commerce. Mr. Sutphen received his B.S. 
and M.S. degrees in commercial education 
from Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
He also studied at Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, and Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Sutphen taught commercial subjects 
in the senior high school at Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, for eleven years. Before ac- 
cepting his present position, he was director 
of the School of Business, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey. , 
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Consumer-Economic Education in Wartime 


(“What War Economic Stabilization Means”—reprinted from the December 22, 1942, issue of Victory, the officia 
publication of the Office of War Information.) 


Economics is no longer the exclusive field 
of college professors and advanced students. 
It is everybody’s business and thanks to the 
war everybody is beginning to understand 
it. But there is another factor—economic 
stabilization. Do the people understand 
that; do they understand what their Govern- 
ment is trying to do about it? It is necessary 
that they do because without their co-opera- 
tion the whole program may fail. To facili- 
tate a general understanding of the problem 
and to inform the people of what their part 
in the program is, the Office of War Informa- 
tion has compiled the following facts. 

Economic stabilization belongs to every- 
body. It belongs to every man that has a 
dime, every man that has a want, every 
man that has a loaf of bread. Well, suppose 
we haven’t got economic stabilization. 
What then? 

Most likely—inflation. 

Why? 

There are 134 million people in the United 
States. All these people have appetites for 
food, for clothes, homes, radios, fur coats, 
kiddie banks, silk stockings, and all those 
things that make life so comfortable and so 
American. But a fighting country can’t 
spare time, material, or machines to make 
most of those things. Half of our manufac- 
turing today is for war production. In addi- 
tion, we must help feed, clothe, and equip 
our allies in Africa, Asia, Australia, and 
other places. The first half of our why, then, 
is less material than we want. 

Less goods, plus more buying power, pro- 
duce inflation. People with more money 
than they have had before will bid up 
prices of scarce articles. That tendency 
produces inflation. 

This up-bidding is only the beginning of 
inflation. As prices rise, workers demand 
more pay. Manufacturers bid up wages to 
get men. To pay these wages, manufacturers 
raise prices. Farmers, losing workers to the 
services and to the manufacturers, raise 
wages if they are sure they can get higher 
prices. If they aren’t sure, they close their 
farms and go to work in factories. That 
makes farm produce scarcer. The scarcer 
farm produce is, the higher prices go. 

In every period of inflation wages have 
never kept up with prices, and pension pay- 
ments, insurance returns, and interest rev- 
enue remain whefe they were. 
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Inflation is a dizzy ride. There is no time 
to take it when there’s a life-and-death war 
on. 
The Government, therefore, wants eco- 
nomic stabilization. It hopes to bring that 
about by seven controls—brakes on the 
inflation roller-coaster. President Roosevelt 
explained them to Congress last April. They 
are: 

1. Heavy taxation to pay war costs and reduce 

spending by every person. 

. Price ceilings for foods, goods, and rents. 

. Stabilization of wages and salaries. 

. Stabilization of agricultural prices. 

Increased savings through buying of war bonds, 

. Rationing of scarce goods to insure fair distribu- 
tion. 

. Discouragements of the use of credit or install- 
ment buying and the encouragement of the pay- 
ment of debt. 


Ore © © 
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Of the seven points in stabilization, the 
average person is most interested in wages 
and salaries. Stabilization means that his 
wage or salary shall remain where it was on 
September 15 with certain exceptions. It 
means that no person shall receive a salary 
of more than $25,000 a year after he pays 
Federal income taxes and obtains certain 
allowances. 

If prices stay where they are, and if 
profits are limited by heavier taxes, there 
is little need for higher wages. Here is how 
it is being done: 

The National War Labor Board has the 
power to control all wages and salaries ex- 
cept salaries paid to supervisory or profes- 
sional employees not represented by unions. 
All other salaried employees are under the 
jurisdiction of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The Board cannot approve increases ex- 
cept to correct maladjustments or inequali- 
ties, to eliminate substandards of living, to 
correct gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

There are some exceptions. 

A man works in a small shop or business 
employing eight persons or less, for example. 
His pay can be raised without causing in- 
flation. 

Farm laborers are not required to get 
approval. 

But, for the most part, the Board has the 
authority to say “‘yes” or “no,” and in most 
cases, it will say “‘no.” 
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A man or woman can still get ahead. A 
worker may be promoted to a better job 
and receive the higher pay which goes with 
this job. 

A man or a woman can still earn a merit 
raise. 

An employee can get a pay raise based on 
length of service. 

If the company has a plan for granting 
bonuses for greater production, the employee 
can earn more money that way. 

Apprentices or trainees will continue to 
get their usual raises. 

It is the general wage increase that is 
curbed. The raise that creates greater 
expenses and leads to higher prices and 
inflation. Without wage and salary stabili- 
zation there would be no stopping inflation. 

Why was September 15 selected as the 
date for stabilizing wages? Why not Au- 
gust 15? or October 15? September 15 was 
a logical choice. 

Most wages had been raised 15 per cent 
between January 15, 1941, and September 
15, 1942. Up to that time wages had suc- 
ceeded in keeping up with prices. Therefore, 
wages and salaries were stabilized at the 
September 15 date. 

Does stabilization mean that wages which 
had not increased 15 per cent since January, 
1941, will be frozen where they are for the 
duration? Not at all. The National War 
Labor Board has adopted a policy of con- 
sidering increases in such situations, but 
only by groups, bargaining units, companies, 
or industries. 

Under the Board’s policy, increases will 
be approved only in exceptional cases. Main 
exceptions will be wages or salaries which 
are so out of line with pay for comparable 
jobs in a plant, an industry, or an area that 
they represent manifest injustices. 

Let’s look at what is coming. 


Billions of dollars worth of equipment 
will be produced this year for our armed 
forces and our allies. It will go to the people 
in the form of wages, salaries, payments for 
materials, services, etc. 

The total amount that will be paid for 
goods and services, both in war and civilian 
production, will be 125 billion dollars. Only 
70 billion dollars worth of civilian goods 
will be produced. 

If people insist on spending, they will 
have to bid against each other for the lim- 
ited supply of things available. It will be a 
case of many persons wanting to buy a few 
things. This will cause great pressure on 
ceiling prices. If it is continued, the ceilings 
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may bulge. If the prices do not go up, a 
“black market” will probably develop. 

How can we prevent it? 

It is up to all the people to see that this 
does not happen. There is only one way to 
do it. Every person must slacken his spend- 
ing as much as is humanly possible. Every 
person must save, salvage, and do without. 
It is to his advantage to do so. 


« * a 
Ohio Teachers Cancel Convention 


An announcement has just been received 
from Howard E. Wheland, president of the 
Ohio Business Teachers’ Association, that 
the Advisory Council has cancelled the plans 
for the annual convention of the Association. 
The convention is usually held in April. 

The officers of this Association are: presi- 
dent, Howard E. Wheland, John Hay High 
School, Cleveland; vice-president, D. T. 
Krauss, Wittenburg College, Springfield; 
secretary-treasurer, Norma Richter, In- 
dianola Junior High School, Columbus. 


N. E. A. Department of Business Education 


Cecil Puckett, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association, has just announced 
that the Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, has been chosen as the headquarters 
for the summer convention to be held by the 
Department of Business Education. The 
convention will be held from June 25 to 29. 

According to the announcement from 
Mr. Puckett, plans for the convention are ~ 
now being formulated. Mr. Puckett is a 
professor of business education at Indiana 
University, Bloomington. 


+ + o 
The Delta Pi Epsilonian 


The Delta Pi Epsilonian, edited by Russell 
N. Cansler, head of the department of sec- 
retarial science, Westminster College, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania, is the official 
magazine of Delta Pi Epsilon, national 
graduate fraternity in business education. 
This magazine is published under the di- 
rectorship of the Publications Committee, 
which is composed of Dr. Herbert A. Tonne 
of New York University, New York City; 
Russell N. Cansler, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania; and Mrs. 
Helen Sittell, Oklahoma A. and M. College, 
Stillwater. 

The December, 1942, issue is the fourth 
number issued by the fraternity. The first 
issue was published jin February, 1941. 
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Teachers to Assist with Income Tax Returns 


The Treasury Department of the United 
States is asking business teachers and other 
qualified teachers to help taxpayers prepare 
their Federal income tax returns prior to 
March 15, 1943. 


In 1940 there were only seventeen million 
people in the United States who filed Federal 
income tax returns. In 1943 it is estimated 
that forty-nine million people must file re- 
turns. Through a committee of leading edu- 
cators, including Cecil Puckett, president of 
the Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association, schools 
are being asked to assist in the plan. Kits of 
explanatory material are being made avail- 
able to teachers who volunteer for this pro- 
gram. Included in the kit are tax explana- 
tions prepared by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, news releases, sample tax forms, 
and suggestions as to what teachers can do. 
The following list of suggestions is given to 
teachers who are co-operating in this work: 


1. It is suggested that the appropriate adminis- 
trators of co-operating high schools provide the 
means of carrying on the tax education project. 
Responsibility may be given to qualified indi- 
viduals or groups within the school for this 
purpose. Such persons should be thoroughly 
familiar with relevant provisions of the printed 
materials on the subject issued by the Treasury 
Department. Frequently, the best qualified 
persons to carry out this project will be teachers 
of business subjects, mathematics, and the social 
studies. 

2. Arrangements may be made to conduct an ap- 
propriate number of public clinics to give broad, 
general tax information to new taxpayers with 
incomes of not more than $3,000. A simplified 
form (Form 1040A) has been provided for this 
group, an enlarged copy of which is enclosed in 
the kit. This form makes it possible to deter- 
mine in six easy steps the amount of tax to be 
paid. At the public clinics the form can be 
explained and, for the questions most frequently 
raised, the official answers supplied by the 
Treasury can be pointed out. 

$. Contact may be made with adult groups in the 
community, such as parent-teacher associations, 
women’s clubs, trade union groups, and Ameri- 
canization classes, and special programs may be 
offered for meetings of these groups. At such 
meetings the necessity of co-operation, the 
magnitude of the problem, and the use of the 
simplified form may be explained. 

4. Schools may wish to set aside a room in the 
school to serve as a resource center where mate- 
rials issued by the Treasury Department in 
explanation of the income tax may be assem- 
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bled. This room should be open to the public 
during appropriate hours up to March 15. 

5. A copy of a press release, enclosed in the kit 
sent to each school, may be made available to 
local newspapers, announcing this service in the 
schools. 

6. It is important that taxpayers understand that 
the Victory Tax is neither a substitute for, nor 
a part of, the income tax. 

7. Curriculum committees may well examine the 
school program and make recommendations as 
to appropriate and effective means of introduc- 
ing information about the income tax in classes 
where it is a natural incident to the regular 
courses of instruction. 

8. Officials from the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
will have well-publicized office hours in prac- 
tically every community sometime during the 
period from January 15 to March 15. All per- 
sonal and technical questions should be referred 
to these officials. 

9. Teachers should avoid giving answers to indi- 
vidual or personal questions. Personal and 
technical questions should be referred to the 
local representative of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

10. No teacher should inquire into any individual's 
personal income. MRequests for assistance in 
filling in individual income tax blanks should be 
referred to the representative of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 

11. No teacher should assume responsibility for 
giving informal answers to questions. Inquirers 
should either be referred to specific official an- 
swers included in the kit or to the qualified 
revenue official whose business it is to answer 
questions for the Treasury Department. The 
wisdom of this procedure is apparent if one 
cousiders that otherwise taxpayers might try to 
absolve themselves from their own mistakes on 
the ground that a teacher had filled out the tax 
return or had answered the taxpayer’s questions 
in terms other than the official printed answers. 


A second approach to the problem is 
recommended by the committee as follows: 
“«... through regular course of instruction 
where it is a natural incident to the develop- 
ment of the course, as in the eleventh- and 
twelfth-grade courses in commercial sub- 
jects, social studies, and perhaps some others. 
It is not proposed that this material be 
superimposed on the existing curriculum, 
or be dragged in by main force. With the 
broadened base of the new income tax law, 
high school students now will themselves be 
income taxpayers within a year or two. 
Instruction in this field is acutely practical, 
therefore, for the students, besides having a 
definite, immediate value for their parents.” 
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Pre-Induction Courses 


Outlines of five pre-induction courses 
designed to prepare men for important 
Army jobs are now being distributed to the 
school superintendents and high school 
principals throughout the country. This 
was announced recently in a joint statement 
by the War Department and the U. S. 
Office of Education. Fifty thousand copies 
of each course outline, covering the funda- 
mentals of electricity, shopwork, machines, 
radio, and automotive mechanics, respec- 
tively, have been printed by the War De- 
partment and have been mailed to school 
superintendents and principals by the U. S. 
Office of Education. 

The pre-induction course outlines make 
clear to the schools of the Nation what help 
the Army needs from them in order to build 
an army in which nearly three-quarters of 
the men will be trained specialists. Many 
schools, motivated by a desire to train older 
youth for war service, as a part of the High- 
School Victory Corps program, have already 
taken steps to introduce pre-induction 
courses as electives in the last year or two 
of high school. Producers of textbooks, 
films, visual aids, and other teaching de- 
vices are starting the development of teacher 
and student material for pre-induction 
training courses based on these outlines. 

The five basic pre-induction course out- 
lines now being distributed were prepared 
by the Pre-Induction Training Section, 
Headquarters, Services of Supply, War De- 
partment, under the guidance of Army 
officers and in collaboration with the U. S. 
Office of Education. The outlines provide 
for training that embraces the first steps to 
ve taken to fit men for service in all three 


of the over-all Army branches—Air Forces, 
Ground Forces, and Services of Supply. The 
official course titles and order numbers are: 
PIT 101—Fundamentals of Electricity; 
PIT 201—Fundamentals of Radio; PIT 
103—Fundamentals of Shopwork; PIT 102 
—Fundamentals of Machines; and PIT 202 
—Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics. 
Additional copies of each course outline 
may be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents each. 

The latest program to be added is one 
that will be of interest to business teach- 
ers. It is the basic radio code course. The 
course is based on a series of phonograph 
records which are carefully graded to present 
code instruction in easy, gradual steps. 
Each record contains complete and detailed 
instructions for its use. The total length of 
time required to bring a student up to a 
speed of ten words a minute varies with the 
individual, but it should be possible for 
most students to reach this speed in about 
eighty hours of practice, or the equivalent 
of one semester, if one hour of code practice 
is scheduled daily. 

The most important pre-induction course, 
from the point of view of the business 
teacher, is the one called “The Army Clerk.” 
It is now in process and will soon be an- 
nounced by the War Department and the 
U. S. Office of Education. The requirements 
for giving pre-induction training to Army 
clerks can be handled best by business 
teachers. When details of this pre-induction 
course are available, they will be announced 
in THE BaLaNce SHEET. 
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SOME IMPORTANT 
TOPICS COVERED 


Handling Money 
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x * %*® Business Teachers 


Don C. Bate, Memorial Consolidated High School, 
Hardyville, Kentucky—U. S. Army 

M. R. Bossitt, manager, Draughon Business College, 
Nashville, Tennessee—U. S. Navy 

Haze. Bostey, Stonewall Jackson High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia—WAVES 

A.pert Brinkman, High School, Mt. Holly, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Putte Brom.ey, State Teachers College, San Diego, 
California—U. S. Navy 

Norman Cameron, High School, Greenville, North 
Carolina—U. S. Army 

C. Henry Carison, Metropolitan School of Business, 
Los Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

BaRNARD CaRMAN, Herbert Hoover High School, San 
Diego, California—U. S. Navy 

Frances Ciark, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts—WAVES 

W. A. Cuark, secretary-treasurer, Clark College of 
Commerce, Louisville, Kentucky—U. S. Army 

Wittarp C. Ciark, Central High School, Detroit, 
Michigan—U. S. Army 

Joun C. Copetanp, Dobyns-Bennett High School, 
Kingsport, Tennessee—U. S. Army 

Ateck L. Dannaway, Brown Creek District High 
School, Welch, West Virginia—U. S. Army 

C. C. Ditien, High School, Woden, Texas—U. S. Army 

Jor Donovan, High School, Tupper Lake, New York— 
U.S. Navy 

JoserH Durkin, High School, Dunmore, Pennsylvania 
—U. S. Army 

Lois Dwyer, Metropolitan School of Business, Los 
Angeles, California—WAVES 

Lois Eross, Garfield High School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia—WAVES 

Joun A. Founry, High School, Lake Charles, Louisi- 
ana—U. S. Army Air Force 

Paut H. Fuizer, Gilbertsville Central School, Gil- 
bertsville, New York—U. S. Army 

Soton Gentry, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina—U. S. Navy 

Mixton R. Grsson, Jr., Miss Hardbarger’s Secretarial 
School, Raleigh, North Carolina—U. S. Army 

J. Morrison GREEN, State Teachers College, White- 
water, Wisconsin—U. S. Navy 

Kennet B. Haas, special agent for distributive edu- 


cation, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
—U. S. Army 


Rozert E. Hertwic, Margaretville Central School, 
Margaretville, New York—U. S. Army 


Sara E. Hit, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida—WAVES 


Henry J. Jounson, High School, Lake City, Michigan 
—U. S. Army 

Rosauinp M. Jones, Northeastern Oklahoma Junior 
College, Miami, Oklahoma—WAVES 


Tuomas J. Ketiy, Visalia Junior College, Visalia, 
California—U. S. Army 


Rots F. Kennepy, Girls’ High School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts—WAVES 


Hucu Kimartin, High School, Bergenfield, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 


Kenneta Knicut, Metropolitan School of Business, 
Los Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air Force 
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Wiuma Lantz, High School, Lockwood, Missouri— 
WAAC 


in Armed Service 


Donatp Lawrence, Westminster College, New Wil- 
mington, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Paut E. Loven, High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey— 
U. S. Navy 

James B. Lyon, National Business Training School, 
Sioux City, lowa—U. S. Army 

Dean R. Matspary, Township High School, Oblong, 
Illinois—U. S. Navy +8 

Rocer S. Martin, manager, Draughon’s Practical 
Business College, Jackson, Mississippi—U. S. Army 

Mary E. Mereine, Langley Junior High School, 
Washington, D. C.—WAVES 

Ruta Mvue.ier, Township High School, Belleville, 
Illinois—W AAC 

Ricuarp M. Nasu, High School, Rahway, New Jersey 
—U.S. Army 

Francis A. Nerert, Henry C. Conrad High School, 
Wilmington, Delaware—U. S. Army 

Eart G. Nicks, Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia—U. S. Navy 

Lee Paxman, High School, Grand Marais, Minnesota— 
U. S. Marines 

Martuew T. Perpicx, High School, New Prague, Min- 
nesota—U. S. Army 

Joun Pizor, High School, Monongahela, Pennsylvania 
—U. S. Navy 

Howarp Porter, registrar, American Institute of 
Business, Des Moines, lowa—U. S. Army 

Caro I. Ress, Kinman Business University, Spokane, 
Washington—WAVES 

June B. Roserts, State Teachers College, Shippens- 
burg, Pennsylvania—WAVES 

Evcene L. Rowpen, High School, Livingston, Texas— 
U. S. Army Air Force 

Harvey D. Russeii, Camp Worth High School, Center, 
Texas—U. S. Army 

Paut L. Satseiver, Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts—U. S. Army 

Cuar_es Sewe.., Becker College, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army 

Harry L. Suapie, Dana College, Blair, Nebraska— 
U. S. Army 

Jerry J. Sirta, High School, Circle, Montana—U. S. 
Army 

Ricnarp W. Strong, High School, Monroe, Michigan— 
U. S. Army 

P. W. TuHELanpER, director of distributive education, 
Los Angeles, California—U. S. Army Air Force 

Hixpa Tinney, High School, Berwick, Pennsylvania— 
WAVES 

Francis Vinisky, Fell Township High School, Simp- 
son, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

J. D. WatLace, manager, Draughon Business College, 
Montgomery, Alabama—U. S. Army 

Jack Wuite, Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin—U. S. Navy 


Vee Waite, High School, Havana, Illinois—WAVES 





BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Here are supplementary sets to 
use in enriching your course in 
bookkeeping: 





SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 





Bookkeeping Projects 

Radio Set 

Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 

Farm Set 

Household Set 


Gasoline Station Set 





PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 


Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 
Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 
Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 
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Sturdy Passes Bar Examination 


E. L. Sturdy has just 
recently been admitted 
to the practice of law in 
the state of Michigan. 
For the past eighteen 
years Mr. Sturdy has 
been a teacher of com- 
mercial subjects at the 
Eastern Junior High 
School, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. Sturdy was suc- 
cessful in passing the bar 
examination in Septem- 
ber and was admitted 
to practice in all courts 
of Michigan on Octo- 
ber 28 by Honorable H. Russell Holland, 
judge in the Oakland County Circuit Court. 
Judge Holland is a former high school 
teacher of Detroit. 

In 1931 Mr. Sturdy received his A. B. 
degree at Battle Creek College, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. He began his training in 
law at Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, in 1936, and completed the work in 
June, 1942, when he received his LL. B. 
degree. 





E. L. Sturdy 


A. V. A. Recommendation 


A recommendation that the U. S. Office 
of Education “be urged to use every means 
at its command to assist the vocational 
schools of the Nation in operating to the 
fullest extent possible for twelve months of 
the year” climaxed the three-day War Work 
Training Conference of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Toledo, December 2-5. 


In their resolution, the American Voca- 
tional Association House of Delegates sought 
acceleration at the secondary school level 
as an aid to the war effort in providing 
future members of the armed forces with as 
much training as possible before reaching 
the draft minimum age of 18 years. This 
action was taken largely as a result of voca- 
tional school experience gained in the train- 
ing of approximately 5,000,000 workers for 
war industries during the past two and a 
half years. 


Fred A. Smith, Arkansas state director of 
vocational education, Little Rock, was 
elected president of the Association. He 
will succeed John J. Seidel, who is assistant 
superintendent in charge of vocational edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Maryland. The 1943 
conference will be held in Chicago. 
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Bassett Appointed Vice Principal 


Ernest D. Bassett was 
recently appointed vice 
principal of the San Diego 
Vocational High School 
and Junior College, San 
Diego, California. Mr. 
Bassett was formerly act- 
ing chairman of the busi- 
ness education division 
of the school. His new 
appointment as _ vice 
principal is at the trade 
and industrial division 
of the school and is con- 
cerned with trade and 
industrial classes for high 
school and junior college 
students. 

The San Diego Vocational School is di- 
vided into three divisions—the business 
education division, the division for the 
training of war production workers, and 
the trade and industrial division. The en- 
rollment of the school varies from 6,000 to 
8,000 students. 

Mr. Bassett is co-author with Peter L. 
Agnew, New York University, New York 
City, of Business Filing. This material is 
just off the press. It consists of a textbook 
and a practice outfit for correspondence 
and card filing. 





E. D. Bassett 


* * + 
Drexel Institute Makes Changes 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, has announced that for 
the duration of the war it has changed its 
entrance requirements affecting all its under- 
graduate schools—the School of Business 
Administration, the School of Engineering, 
and the School of Home Economics. 

It was stated that instead of limiting the 
admission of applicants to graduates of 
accredited secondary schools, Drexel Insti- 
tute will now accept students who have 
completed three and one-half years of such 
a course as would have fulfilled the former 
requirements had it been pursued to the 
normal date of graduation. Secondary 
school students who want to take advantage 
of these changes must be recommended by 
the proper authorities of their schools, indi- 
—_ that they are capable of doing college 
work. 

Other changes in the curricula of Drexel 
Institute include plans for the acceleration 
of the courses included in the secretarial 
program of studies. 
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Advanced Speed Typing 


M. FRED TIDWELL 


e Warm-up Drills 

¢ Rhythm Drills 

e Timed Writings 

e Word Recognition 
¢ Technique Drills 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING is a 
new wartime supplement designed to 
help you in further developing your 
speed-up job-preparation program. 
It is designed for in-service training, 
for review and brush-up training, for 
special intensive finishing courses, 
and for periodic supplementary speed 
training. 

Each lesson has a completely de- 
veloped speed program. The lessons 
can be taught in sequence or can be 
selected to fit special requirements. 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING sells 
at a list price of 56 cents, subject to 
the usual school discount. Transpor- 
tation charges are additional. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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ORGANIZED 
os Ta ae 
EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is organized for effective teaching. The 
course is arranged into two parts—Part I is devoted to business arithmetic for 
personal use and Part II is devoted to arithmetic for business use. Each part 
is divided into units which logically follow one another. Each unit is divided 
into sections that may be used as the basis for assignments. 


At the beginning of each section there is an illustration appropriate for that 
section. Numerous pictures, graphs, charts, and tables are used generously 
throughout the book. Each new arithmetical principle is explained and illus- 
trated as it is presented. 


With each section the following types of problems are provided: practical 
problems, drills, and optional problems. At the end of each unit the following 
types of problems are provided covering the entire unit: discussion questions, 
oral review problems, review problems, and projects. 


You may obtain a one-semester volume or a one-year volume of APPLIED 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC with an optional workbook and achievement tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A PAYROLL CALCULATOR. These days of over- 
time hours and changing rates of pay are 
proving to be a headache for the book- 
keeper. Long hours are spent calculating the 
pay roll each week. A new pay roll calcu- 
lator that is now on the market is lightening 
the load of the-overworked accounting de- 
partment. This calculator is a special-sized 
slide rule made of lacquered wood. It is 
large enough to provide legible figures, yet 
small enough to slip into a desk drawer. The 
figures on the slide rule provide for rates of 
pay from 50 cents to $1.75 an hour in in- 
crements of one-half cent, and time periods 
from 0 to 104 hours. The slide is set for the 
proper pay rate and the result is found by 
reading opposite the number of hours 
worked. This new calculator was developed 
by the Berger & Bricker Company, 433 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California. 

Another firm has just announced a new 
calculator for figuring the 5 per cent victory 
tax. The deduction of this tax will throw a 
terrific burden on the bookkeeping depart- 
ments. This new calculator will show pre- 
calculated verified answers quickly and with 
little effort. There is no doubt that a great 
deal of time will be saved and many errors 
will be eliminated by the use of this new 
device. More information may be obtained 
by writing to Meilicke Systems, Inc., 3472 
North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

REJUVENATING TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. It is 
now possible to revive an old typewriter 
ribbon by using a new device called the 
Sten-O-Aide. The average office or school 
typewriter ribbon is discarded because the 
work it produces is not sharp and clean-cut. 
By merely rewinding the ribbons through 
this applicator device, the ribbon is revived 
and it will produce good work again. The 
life of the ribbon is extended materially. 

The device and the necessary fluid are 
packed in a compact kit containing instruc- 
tions for use so that any typist can use it. 
It is not necessary to remove the ribbon 
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from the machine, for the device is so de- 
signed that it clamps over the ribbon while 
it is on the machine. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Sten-O-Aide, Inc., 4669 South 
Division Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

LEDGER TRAYS AND STANDS OF woop. It is 
difficult to tell the difference between the 
new wooden posting trays and the ones 
formerly made of metal. In fact, there are 
some advantages in using wood rather than 
metal. The new trays have a nonskid inner 
surface to keep the sheets from slipping. A 
tiny finger release on the rear follower block 
allows adjustment to provide working space. 
The front and back follower plates are de- 
signed to tilt, affording easy accessibility to 
posting sheets. The trays and the stands 
are well built of hardwood. Covers may be 
removed and hung on the back so that they 
will be out of the way. One company mak- 
ing this new type of equipment is the Wilson- 
Jones Company, 3300 West Franklin Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN war. The violent 
upheaval in American industry due to the 
war has brought many problems. One im- 
portant problem for labor has been the 
change-over from peace to war work. An 
individual in a peacetime occupation does 
not know where his skills may best be used 
in war. One plant has issued a “‘Vocational 
Guide’”’ to illustrate the relationship between 
peacetime and wartime skills. In one column 
of the booklet are listed the basic trades of 
peacetime industries, and in the opposite 
column is a list of the various related crafts 
found in the new war work of the company. 
By checking these columns it is possible to 
learn where certain skills may immediately 
be used in the war plant. This particular 
booklet is put out by the Seattle-Tacoma 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Seattle, Washing- 
ton. Copies of the “Vocational Guide” may 
be obtained by writing to Mr. H. Stubbs, 
director of in-plant training of the Seattle- 
Tacoma Shipbuilding Corporation. 








Cincinnati New York 


INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
A combination textbook and workbook which provides intensive 
are required for clerical positions in business and in government o 
tions for stenographers, typists, and clerks. List price $1.00, subject to usual discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 


tices. It is designed to help students pass civil service examina- 


re-employment training in the basic skills and aptitudes that 


Transportation charges are additional. 


San Francisco Dallas 
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\\ Suggested Methods of Teaching Consumer Education 





By Kenneth Spaulding, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


In no field is an appropriate philosophy 
and aim more clearly evident than in the 
field of consumer education. Our economy is, 
and seems destined to remain, a competitive 
order modified by government planning and 
control. As such, certain premises underlie 
our laws and social organization. Ordinarily, 
the following premises or their equivalents 
are listed: private property, freedom of 
enterprise, self-interest, competition, and 
co-operation. All these premises, except the 
last, emphasize individualism. While indi- 
vidualism is undoubtedly a supremely 
valuable ideal within proper limits and under 
proper control, it may easily get out of 
hand and result in a sense of license to injure 
one’s fellows and exploit both the earth and 
society for gain. Earlier Federal restrictions 
upon business (the Sherman Act and its 
amendments) were directed toward con- 
trolling and limiting monopoly. This was 
obviously an attempt to maintain economic 
individualism. Only recently has Federal 
legislation adopted the policy that considers 
certain practices anti-social if they are 
injurious to the mass of consumers. Having 
individuals equipped to withstand anti- 
social practices is always better than having 
external control. 

In the general consideration of methods 
to be employed in teaching consumer educa- 
tion, age level is again a significant aspect. 
Mendenhall! tells us that at the high school 
level class discussion is the method most 
frequently used, while at the college level 
the lecture method is most frequently used. 
Any method employed undoubtedly should 
consider the trio of factors present in the 
classroom—the teacher, the students, and 
the educational materials available. Under 
the classification of educational materials 
belong all printed materials, including text- 
books, pamphlets, magazines, newspapers, 
and research reports; visiting lecturers; and 


‘James E. Mendenhall, “‘Teaching of Consumer Education,” 


Bowling Green, Ky.: Bowling Green 
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field trips to local points and institutions. 
The training of the teacher, the funds that 
are available for supplementary materials, 
and the presence or the absence of visiting 
speakers will determine the relative place 
of each type of educational material avail- 
able. For first-year teaching in particular, 
the textbook is of primary importance. 

Good teaching from a well-prepared text- 
book, even though it is relatively unsupple- 
mented by other materials, is preferable to 
unskillful and inadequate attempts to teach 
by what are sometimes regarded as more 
modern methods with the aid of supple- 
mentary materials. Modern techniques in 
teaching are not an easier way to teach, but 
a more difficult way. Because they are more 
difficult, complete reliance upon them by 
the inexperienced teachers has often pro- 
duced highly unsatisfactory results. There 
are available a number of excellent text- 
books, both on the secondary and the college 
levels. Many of these textbooks can be 
obtained with workbooks and other teacher’s 
aids which greatly enhance their effective- 
ness. Of course, it is desirable whenever 
possible to have students carry on research 
efforts which will make use of community 
resources as well as the school laboratory 
and the library. 


I should like to give one special warning 
to the beginning teachers of consumer edu- 
cation. This warning is in relation to some 
of the sensational literature and attitudes 
which formerly existed, and which still exist 
to a certain extent, in connection with teach- 
ing consumer education. Certain abuses, 
especially in the field of drug and toilet 
articles, were taken to be typical of consumer 
goods in general. Flagrant frauds in stock 
issues were presumed to represent the whole 
investment field. Lack of understanding of 
the special nature of insurance as a phase of 
financial operations produced scathing con- 
demnation of a form of enterprise that, 
despite defects, has provided the most 
valuable kind of services for society. Courses 
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in consumer education have occasionally 
been based upon books of this character. A 
much saner attitude would be that even 
though there are abuses in some fields and 
some cases are worse than others, the daily 
honest work of the majority of workers, 
business organizations, and _ professional 
people goes on and constitutes the true norm. 

Three general approaches to consumer 
education appear to be common in secondary 
school courses. The study of various types 
of consumer goods and services, combined 
with information on consumer economics, is 
popular at the secondary level. The student 
is taught to recognize desirable and unde- 
sirable types of commodities, and he is 
oriented in such fields as insurance, med- 
ical services, and investments. Common 
swindle schemes are exposed and legitimate 
practice is described. The following topics 
are typical of those included in most text- 
books on consumer education: (1) the con- 
sumer and the business world; (2) the 
importance of wealth and income and their 
management; (3) our exchange and credit 
system; (4) investment and insurance; (5) 
consumers and. the market; (6) the protec- 
tion of consumers by law. In addition to 
these topics, teachers often discuss the 
abuses connected with advertising and the 
practical study of different classes of com- 
modities or the materials used in making 
commodities. 

Another type of approach endeavors to 
integrate consumer education aims with 
natural and social science courses. A good 
deal can be taught about materials and 
testing in the physics and chemistry courses. 
Economics, sociology, and political science 
afford opportunities to present other mate- 
rials that would otherwise be taken up in 
the special courses. 

The third method of teaching consumer 
education relies rather generally upon having 
the student test goods, having him observe 
the trade of commodities and advertising, 
and having him criticize these factors in the 
light of his best knowledge: of constructive 
practice. A course that is conducted in this 
manner is accompanied by numerous dan- 
gers, limitations, and deficiencies. 

Any teaching in which lectures are given 
is definitely aided by free use of the black- 
board. If, before entering the classroom, the 
teacher makes brief notes embodying the 
principal points to be discussed, such notes 
can provide the guiding statements if they 
are placed on the blackboard. 

Since the subject matter of consumer edu- 
cation is clearly in the content field, class 
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discussion is always a valuable aid. If the 
course is presented with sufficient clarity 
and enthusiasm, the students will volun- 
tarily start discussions. If an artificial 
stimulus is needed to bring about discussion, 
assign special reports which are to be con- 
sidered subsequently by the entire group. 

There are particularly rich sources of ad- 
ditional materials that are available for 
consumer education. At the same time 
there are other materials against which the 
teacher needs to be warned. In the latter 
class belong those materials that are issued 
by organizations directly or indirectly 
interested in the sale of consumer goods. 
Most magazines that rely on national ad- 
vertising of consumer goods for a principal 
source of income can scarcely be completely 
fair with the subject. For this reason, seals 
of approval awarded by such media should 
not be considered valuable in guiding the 
consumer. In rather marked contrast is the 
series of articles which appeared in Readers’ 
Digest on studies that were made of several 
large consumer service industries that were 
found in many instances to be notorius for 
unfair practices. Of course, reports by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and the American 
Gas Association are dependable. 


Consumers’ Guide, published by the Con- 
sumers’ Council Division of the Consumers’ 
Service Section, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, is a valuable contribution. Com- 
plete bibliographies of other material, both 
government pamphlets distributed free of 
charge and materials that can be purchased 
from private sources, can also be obtained 
from this office. 


One of the most important types of ma- 
terial is the research publications. Two of 
these publications are better known than 
others; they are Consumers’ Research and 
Consumers’ Union. Consumers’ Union is 
distinguished from Consumers’ Research by 
its attitude on labor conditions existing in 
the establishments where goods are pro- 
duced. It insists that only those goods pro- 
duced under conditions fair to labor should 
be recommended to consumers. 


Probably some changes in the nature of 
the consumer movement and the interest in 
it will be felt during the war. If there is an 
era of post-war reconstruction prosperity 
after the war is over, it may not be deemed 
necessary to consider stretching money in- 
comes. The consumer education movement 
was born in the depression of the thirties 
out of the need felt by many to make money 
incomes yield more of the real satisfactions. 
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Rationing—Why and How. August, 1942. A 
15-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet explaining 
what rationing is, why rationing is necessary, and how 
things are rationed. It also discusses America’s ra- 
tioning program. Free. Order from the Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


The Distributive Educator. Volume I, Number 
I. November, 1942. Edited by Clyde W. Humphrey. 
A mimeographed bulletin published bimonthly in the 
interests of the distributive education program by the 
Division of Vocational Education of the North Carolina 
State Department of Public Instruction. Free. Order 
from the Division of Vocational Education, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


Wartime Emergency Training Program for 
Beginning Salespeople. October, 1942. By Clyde 
W. Humphrey. A 16-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound booklet containing a part-time pre-employment 
training course designed to provide for replacement of 
salespeople who have entered military service or who 
have gone into defense industries. It is an induction- 
training course covering the minimum essentials of pre- 
employment training. Free. Order from the Division 
of Vocational Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Common Interests and Agencies of Canada 
and the United States. 1942. A 23-page, printed, 
paper-bound bulletin describing the joint war agencies 
maintained by Canada and the United States; the war’s 
effect on Canada-United States trade; and information 
pertaining to the commissions on boundary and related 
questions. It also contains appendixes showing the 
exports and imports from the United States to Canada 
for the calendar years 1938 and 1940. Free. Order 
from Committee on Education, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. C 


Introduction to Wartime Office Training— 
With Special Reference to the Army and Navy. 
Business Education Publication No. 18. 1942. A 
112-page, mimeographed, paper-bound bulletin written 
to meet the needs for informational and training ma- 
terials which would help the advanced student in busi- 
ness courses to understand the organization of our 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard. Sug- 
gestions are made for graduating the training in the 
typewriting, stenographic, and secretarial skills re- 
quired to perform the duties in the various branches of 
the service. Price '75 cents. Order from the Bureau of 
Business Education, California State Department of 
Education, Sacramento, California. 
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A List of U. S. War Information Films. 
November, 1942. A 20-page, planographed, paper- 
bound bibliography of motion pictures giving informa- 
tion about the war and how Americans can help. All 
the films listed with their sources are 16 mm. sound 
motion pictures. Free. Order from the Bureau of 
a a Office of War Information, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Policies Advocated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 1942 A 63-page, 
printed, paper-bound pamphlet presenting the recent 
policies of the National Chamber of Commerce, par- 
ticularly the war policies adopted at the 1942 annual 
meeting. It should be especially useful as a guide to 
the relationship of war to every important phase of 
American business. Free. Order from Committee on 
Education, Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


War Department Standard Office Practice 
Manual. September, 1942. A 29-page, mimeographed, 
paper-bound manual intended as a correspondence 
handbook for clerical employees in the War Depart- 
ment. It explains how the War Department corre- 
spondence is prepared, how communications are 
classified for filing, how correspondence is handled, 
and it gives suggestions to stenographers. Free. 
Order from the Office of the Secretary of War, Civilian 
Personnel and Training Division, Washington, D. C. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting System of 
Student Activity Funds for Kansas High 
Schools. September, 1942. A 30-page, printed, paper- 
bound pamphlet covering recommended standards 
for activity fund accounting in Kansas High Schools. 
It also contains a report of the special committee ap- 
pointed to prepare and submit a plan by which the 
financial accounting relative to school activities might 
be put on a sound, systematic, and regularly accredited 
basis. Order from the State Department of Education, 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Mathematics—Visual and Teaching Aids. 
1942. By Dr. E. H. C. Hildebrandt and Dr. Lili 
Heimers. A 15-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
bibliography of visual and teaching aids for mathe- 
matics. It contains a list of publications, film slides, 
charts, and pictures, as well as lists of visual aids for 
all phases of mathematics, including calculating ma- 
chines, and applications of mathematics to business, 
money, finance, and insurance. Free to teachers of 
New Jersey; 25 cents to others. Remittance must 
accompany the order; stamps not acceptable. Order 
from New Jersey State Teachers College, Visual Aids 
Service, The Library, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. 
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Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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A CAREFULLY PLANNED COURSE 
IN BOOKKEEPING 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION . . . CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 


The eighteenth edition of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNT- 
ING has been carefully planned so that the principles of bookkeeping are 
easy to teach and easy for the student to learn. For example, the approach 
has been shortened and simplified. The language in the early chapters is 
nontechnical. The statements have been carefully worded so that they are 
within the scope of understanding of high school students. All new terms are 


printed in italics and are explained and illustrated at the time they are intro- 
duced. 


The development of the principles is broken down into logical steps that are 
typical of blackboard procedure used by good teachers in explaining principles 
to a class. As each principle is developed, the student is required to apply 
it in terms of businesses, individuals, and social organizations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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~*AUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH You 


Optician 


The sailor was recounting his experiences to a dear 
old lady when she interrupted him. “But what rank 
did you hold?” she asked. 

“Ship’s optician, lady,” was the reply. 

“Ship’s optician! I never knew there was such a 
rank in the Navy. What did your duty consist of?” 
asked the old lady. 

“Scraping the eyes out of potatoes,” the sailor replied. 


* * 
Private Matter 


“Willie,” said his mother, “I wish you would run 
across the street and see how old Mrs. Brown is this 
morning.” A few minutes later Willie returned and 
reported, “Mrs. Brown says it’s none of your business 
how old she is.” ‘s 

ee 


Riding Along Together 


Cavalry Recruit: “Sergeant, pick me out a nice 
gentle horse.” 

Sergeant: “Have you ever ridden a horse before?” 

Recruit: “No.” 

Sergeant: “Ah, here’s just the animal for you. Never 
been ridden before. You can both start together.” 


eee 
The Whopper 


First Fisherman: “I fought that fish for three hours 
and, believe it or not, when we hauled him on board 
he weighed almost 1,400 pounds.” 

Second Fisherman: ‘Well, I had a strike in the same 
region. I fought mine likewise for about three hours 
and when I brought him to gaff it wasn’t a sailfish at 
all but the binnacle off an old Spanish galleon. Believe 
it or not, when we hauled the thing aboard, the light 
was still burning. 

First Fisherman (after a few moments’ thought): 
“Tl take 1,200 pounds off my sailfish if you'll put out 
that light.” a 


Please Talk for Joe 


A bishop attended a banquet and a clumsy waiter 
dropped a plate of hot soup in his lap. The clergyman 
glanced around with a look of agony and exclaimed: 
“Will some layman please say something appropri- 


ate.” 
eee 


Afraid of the Pop 
Arthur: “I would marry Gertrude but for one thing.” 
George: “Afraid to pop the question?” 
Arthur: “No, afraid to question the Pop.” 
eee 
Nothing Definite Yet 


Jim: “What a crowd! Something happen?” 
Joe: “Man hit by a train.” 

Jim: “Hurt bad?” 

Joe: “Can’t tell. Only found one leg so far.” 
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Private Investigator 


“Little girl, why are you so interested in these birds?” 

“Well, I just learned that there ain’t no Santa Claus, 

and I’m out here to investigate this stork proposition.” 
eee 


Voice of Experience 


A general and a colonel were walking down the 
street. They met many privates, and each time the 
colonel would salute, he would mutter, “The same to 
you. 

The general’s curiosity was soon aroused, and he 
asked, ““Why do you always say that when you salute 
a private?” 

The colonel answered, “I was once a private, and I 
know what they are thinking!” 

ee ee 


The Lesser Lunacy 


The lunatic asylum in a Saar town was recently 
evacuated. Before the war thirty-four of the inmates 
had claimed to be Hitler. On evacuation there were 
only twelve Hitlers, which shows that even lunacy has 
its limits. a 


Like Father, Like Son 


Mother: “What are you doing, Jimmy?” 
Jimmy: “Nothing, Mother.” 
Mother: “You're getting more like your father every 
day!” 
eee 


Out of the Mouths of Babes 


“Mother,” asked little Johnny one day when a 
number of guests were present at dinner, “will the 
dessert hurt me, or is there enough to go ’round?” 

eee 


Liquid Tones 


“They tell me Smith has a right good voice. Is he 
cultivating it?” 
“I can’t say about the cultivating but I know he 
irrigates it frequently.” 
eee 


Propagossip 


“Final peace may come rather quickly, or it may 
come slowly,” recently reported a news correspondent. 
It is this sort of rash and unguarded statement that 
endangers the nation. 

eee 


The Feeling’s Mutual 
“IT like mathematics when it isn’t over my head.” 
“That’s the way I feel about pigeons.” 
eee 
They Wilt 
we (to farmer): ““Which weeds are the easiest to 
1 


Farmer: “‘Widow’s weeds. You have only to say 
“Wilt thou’ and they wilt.” 
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N. A. B. T. T. 1. Convention 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions will hold its 
annual convention in St. Louis, Missouri, 
on February 26 and 27. Meetings are to be 
held at the Mark Twain Hotel. The Asso- 
ciation plans to carry on some of its regular 
functions. The program will give specific 
attention to the problems of the war which 
are confronting business teacher-training 
colleges. 

The final reports of a number of commit- 
tees on Policies in Business Education will 
be given. These committees were appointed 
three years ago and their work is nearing 
completion. In connection with policies, 
there is scheduled a discussion of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago standards for business 
education. A work committee at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has studied the problem 
of standards, and a number of educational 
organizations have shown an interest in 
these standards and their improvement. 
The N.A.B.T.T.I. will consider adopting 
them for further study. 


Earl P. Strong, special agent for research 
in business education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will discuss failures 
in business education as revealed by the 
war effort. Dr. Thor W. Bruce, director of 
recruiting for the ninth U. S. Civil Service 
district, will speak on “The Essentials of 
Wartime Leadership.” Max Keith of Indi- 
ana University, Bloomington, will present 
his study of the member institutions of the 
Association. A discussion of such extra- 
ordinary collegiate war efforts as the Naval 
Training School at Indiana University and 
similar schools is also planned. 

The luncheon speaker will be Lloyd W. 
King, executive secretary of the American 
Textbook Publishers’ Association. Mr. 
King is a former state superintendent of 
schools of Missouri, and he has long been 
known for his administrative interest in 
business education. 

The two-day convention will be presided 
over by Dr. P. O. Selby of State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri. 








PREPARED FOR USE AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL AND REFERENCE MANUAL 


The ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE manual is a new 36-page booklet 
intended for use in typewriting, dictation, letter-writing, and clerical training 
classes. The training is based on official army and navy regulations. 


Illustrations of letter layouts and indorsements for both army and navy corre- 


spondence are provided. 


The list price of the manual is 32 cents, subject to the usual discount when 


ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


February, 1943 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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TEACHERS * POSITIONS * SCHOOLS FOR SALE « SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man, 38, Class 4H, desires to manage or lease a good 
business college. Will consider small school in a good terri- 
tory. Interested in buying at the end of one year. Holds B. A. 
degree and has had 12 years’ teaching experience. Is now 
employed as president of a business college, but wishes to 
change because of limited possibilities. Address, No. 104. 





Schoolman, 40, desires position as manager or assistant 
manager of a business school. l’refers Middle West. Holds 
Master’s degree and has had experience in the business col- 
lege field and in public school work. Would be willing to 
make a small investment in the school. Address, No. 105. 





Single man, 42, desires teaching position in a business 
college or a high school. Has had 12 years’ business college 
teaching experience. Can teach accounting, arithmetic, com- 
mercial law, office machines, penmanship, and related subjects. 
Prefers New England states. Available now. Address, No. 106. 





Married man with 16 years’ teaching experience desires 
position in a college, a university, or a junior college. Would 
also consider position in a high school or a good business 
college. Holds Master’s degree and has done some work 
toward Doctor’s degree. Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping 
and Accounting, arithmetic, Walton accounting, law, Comp- 
tometry, salesmanship, marketing, economics, and spelling. 
Not subject to draft. Available March 1. Address, No. 107. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man with good educational background to 
represent a high-grade business school in the Middle West. 
Person desired must have ability to meet and talk with people, 
especially high school principals and instructors, and to speak 
before high school assemblies. Year-round position. Salary 
and commission to right person. Give full particulars in first 
letter and send photograph. Address, No. 108. 


ante 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy ten Stenograph machines and five 
Comptometers. State condition, serial number, and price of 
each machine. Address, No. 109. ; 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well-established secretarial school in the 
largest borough of New York City. Excellent location. Un- 
usual chance for aggressive person. Owner selling because of 
illness. Address, No. 110. 





FOR SALE: Well-equipped private junior college with a 
fine reputation. Low overhead. Located in Ohio. Endowment 
funds available. Owner of controlling interest selling because 
of poor health. Address, No. 111. 





FOR SALE: Small business school in downtown Detroit. 
Equipment in excellent condition. Small investment neces- 
sary. Real opportunity for commercial teacher. Address, 
No. 112. 





FOR SALE: Full or part interest in a two-teacher secre- 
tarial school established 21 years ago. Located in a Southern 
city with a population of 30,000. Large territory from which 
to draw. Little competition. Low overhead; no debts. Owner 
selling because of poor health. Buyer may have immediate 
possession. Address, No. 113. 





FOR EXCHANGE 


Will exchange several Stenotype machines, late models, 
for multigraph equipment. Can use old multigraph machines 
for replacement of parts. State in first letter what equipment 
you have available and give type and model number. Ad- 
dress, No. 114. 





THE BALANCE SHEET does not 





investigate want ad insertions. 








Pennsylvania Teachers Elect Officers 


At the annual convention of the business 
education section of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, the following officers 
were elected for 1943: president, A. S. 
Benner, Lower Merion Township High 
School, Ardmore; vice-president, A. Brucher, 
Jr., Senior High School, Reading; secretary, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Railing, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg; treasurer, David 
Luithlen, Frankford High School, Phila- 
delphia. The meeting was held in Harris- 
burg on December 28. 

The theme of the meeting was “Wartime 
Business Education.” H. Raymond Mason, 
Pennsylvania state director of the U. S. 
Employment Service, Harrisburg, and Har- 
old B. Buckley, chief of business education, 
Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, appeared on the 
program. 
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Qualifications for C. P. C. U. 


The American Institute for Property and 
Liability Underwriters, Inc., has organized a 
program and established standards whereby 
individuals may be given professional recog- 
nition as “Chartered Property Casualty 
Underwriters” (C. P. C. U.). The Institute 
will not conduct educational courses itself, 
but it will encourage and foster the training 
of students in existing educational institu- 
tions for careers as property and casualty 
underwriters. 

In order to be certain that the designation 
of C. P. C. U. will be respected, standards 
have been established and examinations are 
required. The minimum educational re- 
quirement is graduation from a four-year 
high school course or its equivalent. In this 
course, four units of credit may include 
business arithmetic, commercial geography, 
bookkeeping, and commercial law. 
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Vocational Education 
(Continued from page 257) 


Business English. This course includes work 
in English grammar and business corre- 
spondence. Both oral and written practical 
English are stressed. Each student is re- 
quired to prepare a job-analysis of his part- 
time job at the beginning of the year and to 
revise it frequently during the course; his 
own impressions must be written in as expe- 
rience is gained. 

Business Management. This course consists of 
a study of the fundamental types of business 
organizations. The various functions of 
business are also examined. In addition, a 
brief study is made of the chief fields of 
business activity in the county’s industrial 
area. 

All the courses except those in business 
English and business management are offered 
for two semesters. These two courses are 
offered in alternate semesters. Penmanship 
and spelling are given emphasis as integrated 
parts of all courses. 

JOBS FILLED BY STUDENTS. ‘The following 
types of jobs are filled by the co-operative 
students: cashier, typist, stenographer, file 





clerk, salesperson, bookkeeper, stock clerk, 
receptionist, general office clerk, laboratory 
assistant, and office machine operator. 

EQUIPMENT. The following is a list of the 
equipment that we have available in the 
office project classroom: 


25 Typewriters 1 Electromatic type- 

8 Comptometers writer 

2 Dictaphones 1 Allen-Wales electric 

1 Monroe calculator adding machine 

1 Burroughs electric 1 Mimeoscope and acces- 


adding machine sories 
1 Burroughs calculator 6 Sets Library filing 
1 Dalton adding ma- equipment (40 period 
chine course) 
1 Remington adding 1 Ditto machine 
machine 1 Burroughs bookkeep- 
1 Mimeograph ing machine 
conciusion. When a high school graduate 
seeks employment, his first big hurdle is 
lack of experience. The co-operative pro- 
gram provides some experience in the com- 
munity laboratory and it is a definite aid 
in producing self-directive and self-reliant 
young citizens. 


The vocational offerings will prove in- 
valuable to many students, making it pos- 
sible for our high school to meet the needs 
of youth in the community which it serves. 





BOUNDARY LINES 


every student. 
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GEOGRAPHY THAT WILL CON- 
TINUE TO BE USEFUL REGARD- 


LESS OF FUTURE CHANGES IN 





ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


THIRD EDITION - STAPLES - YORK 


The principles discussed in ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY, Third Edition, 
will continue to be lasting and up to date regardless of boundary changes 
because the regions are discussed by natural, economic, and racial 
areas rather than by political boundaries. Therefore, you can offer a 
practical course in geography that will be useful and interesting to 
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How Is Your War Effort? 
(Continued from page 262) 


Build up in your students those essential 
traits of character that they will need in 
order to carry on any type of work success- 
fully. These traits are: 

1. Strict honesty—Will your students be 

likely to give the maximum production 
of which they are capable? 


. Complete reliability—Can the harassed 
executive or supervisor feel that here 
is a person whose work will not have to 
be checked carefully at frequent inter- 
vals? 

. Steadiness of purpose—After a two 
weeks’ trial in his job, will the student 
stick to it, or will he decide to quit 
because he might like something else 
better if he “shopped around’’? 


. Accuracy—Do the students possess 
this trait—the sine qua non of any 
satisfactory accomplishment? 


. Adaptability—Will the student be able 
to do a job the “boss’s” way, or must 
he be suffered to muddle along, hold- 
ing up production, because he feels 
that he must do it his way? 


. Congeniality—Will the student further 
a friendly feeling among his fellow- 
employees, or will be be a point of 
friction? 


The development of these characteristics is 
as important at this time as is a thorough 
mastery of typing or other skill subjects. 


It is taken for granted, of course, that 
your actual instruction in business skills is 
keeping pace with the rising tempo of the 
day. Have you improved your teaching 
methods so that the minimum of time is 
consumed by your students in learning the 
necessary skills? Have you inspired in them 
the feeling that their primary purpose is the 
mastery of what they are learning? 


Are you explaining to your students the 
fact that when they get out into industry 
they may find their niche to be a job which 
is highly specialized? in which the same duty 
must be performed over and over again? 
and in which there is no diversification to 
whet their interest? Or are you misleading 
them, perhaps unintentionally, into believ- 
ing that they will all succeed in finding 
“positions” which will be a never-failing 
source of interest and personal gratification, 
with something new and different constantly 
coming their way to keep them thrilled and 
engrossed in their work? 
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Have you given the students any actual] 
practice in doing a task merely because’ 
they were told to do it (without the reason. 
able “why” to which we, as teachers, feel 
they are entitled)? Probably not. Yet, | 
many students may be assigned to do work | 
of an important, even secret, nature where 
they will see only their tiny share of the © 
effort, unrelated to the purposeful whole, 
Why not prepare them for this phase of 
the wartime endeavor? 

Then ask yourself, in final judgment, 
whether your students are likely to “grease” | 
or the “‘put sand into” the gears of industry, 
wherever they may be called to serve. It is 7 
in your hands to make them veritable towers ~ 
of strength in this time of trouble—or un- ~ 
intentional, but nevertheless dangerous, 
saboteurs. 

o a € 


Approach to Business Arithmetic 
(Concluded on page 263) 


Following a unit on fractions, the bankers’ 
60-day method should be presented. A 
review should be given at this time. 

A definite plan for solving a problem 
should be understood by all the students 
before the first “two-step” problems are ~ 
solved on paper. When this is clearly under- 
stood, such problems as wages, budgeting, 
simple measurement, insurance, sales taxes, 
simple income taxes, and real estate taxes 
should be calculated. 

This plan for one term of business arith- 
metic has worked satisfactorily when the 
teacher was willing and able to adjust his 
methods and materials. The teacher who 
desires to modify techniques and does not 
wish to teach the “same old stuff in the 
same old way” will succeed with this plan. 





SPECIAL TYPING BOOKS 


For special typing books for speed-up, brush- 
up, and intensive training, we urge you to con- 
sider the following typing supplements: 


Advanced Speed Typing—56 cents 

Classified Typewriting Drills—40 cents 
Tabulation Exercises in Typewriting—32 cents 
Army and Navy Correspondence—32 cents 
Prices given are subject to school discount. 
Transportation charges are additional. 
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